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A CONCEPTUAL MODEL FOR 
COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH 


During the past two years this jour- 
nal has published several articles on 
the theory of communication. In this 
paper a further contribution is made 
in an effort to devise a single con- 
ceptual model that might unite exist- 


@BRUCE H. WESTLEY 
eMALCOLM S. MacLEAN, JR. 


ing approaches to communication re- 
search and perhaps lead to a gener- 
alized theory of communication. Bruce 
H. Westley and Malcolm S. MacLean, 
Jr., are assistant professors of Jour- 
nalism, The University of Wisconsin. 


OMMUNICATIONS research and theory have blossomed from a 
C variety of disciplinary sources in recent years. People probing 
the communications area have here focused on theoretical issues 
and there on “practical” concerns. Thus, one finds today a jungle 
of unrelated concepts and systems of concepts on the one hand and 
a mass of undigested, often sterile empirical data on the other. 

In this paper, we are trying to develop a single communications 
model which may help to order existing findings.! It also may pro- 
vide a system of concepts which will evoke new and interrelated 
research directions, compose old theoretical and disciplinary differ- 
ences, and in general bring some order out of a chaotic situation. 
Clearly, we do not propose here a full-blown theory of mass com- 
munications, but rather a paradigm or model as a preliminary orien- 
tation to a theoretical system. 

Can a simple, parsimonious model be built capable of drawing 
together many of the existing approaches to mass communications 
without serious loss in utility? 


After this manuscript was completed a new contribution to general theory in this field by 
Schramm (9) came to our attention. He elaborates a number of theoretical concepts and makes 
some derivations. There are certain similarities to this model, although Schramm’s is more closely 
related to the information theory paradigm (see below). 
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FROM FACE-TO-FACE TO MASS 


First, let us look at a simple act of communication. Person A 
transmits something about an object X to person B. Newcomb (7) 
has found this simple model of interpersonal communications useful 
in the study of roles and norms. He says that, when A communicates 
to B about X, (other things being equal) systematic changes in the 
condition of the system can be predicted. For example, if B likes A 
(or, at least, does not dislike him), B’s perception of X will be more 
similar to A’s after than before the communicative act. 

This model frees one from the limitations of either the person- 
ality or social systems as such. Can it serve as a guide to both face- 
to-face and mass communications? Need the extension from the 
simple communicative act to the mass communicative act destroy its 
system character? 


Two basic distinctions between face-to-face and mass com- 
munications are suggested: Face-to-face communication involves 
more sense modalities. It also provides immediate “feedback’’—that 
is, information from B back to A about the changed condition of B. 
In other words, more senses (and kinds of stimuli) can come into 
play in the person-person act than in any other situation. Thus, B 
has a cross-modality check. He can clear impressions he gets 
through one sense with those he gets through another. And A has 
the advantage of learning B’s response almost immediately—‘“mes- 
sage received,” for one thing. 

Mass communications, then, differ from face-to-face com- 
munications to the extent that (a) the number of modalities is 
minimized and (b) “orientative” feedback is minimized or delayed. 


Now for a look at X, which may be taken as an “object of 
orientation.” From the standpoint of B, the world consists of a 
confusion of Xs. And these Xs may include As. B has within his 
sensory field an infinity of potential Xs. He has learned that in 
order to maximize satisfactions and solve security problems he must 
orient toward Xs selectively. (The Gestalt view suggests the 
assumption that he cannot do otherwise.) But the mature B, New- 
comb emphasizes, does not orient toward X alone, but tends, in the 
presence of an A, to orient simultaneously toward both A and X. 
This means that he comes to orient toward an X not alone on the 
basis of its intrinsic capacity to provide satisfactions and help solve 
problems but also with respect to the relationship between A and 
X. This also means that A and X relate systematically to B. 
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Let us assume that an X is any object (or event) that has 
characteristics capable of being transmitted in some abstracted 
form.? Let us assume further that a system has a need for trans- 
missible messages as a means of orienting itself in its environment 
and as a means of securing problem solutions and need satisfac- 
tions. The significant thing is that Xs have stimulus characteristics 
that can be responded to in the absence of an A. 

For instance, B looks out his window and sees flames in the 
house of his neighbor. This event as surely transmits information 
to him as would the shouts of his neighbor about the fire. 

With respect to the As and Xs in his own immediate sensory 
field, B is capable of receiving and acting upon information thus 
transmitted to him and must do so if he is to maintain an adequate 
orientation to his immediate environment. But what of As and Xs 
relevant to such orientation but lying outside his immediate reach? 
If these are to impinge on him, there is need for another role, which 
we will call C. 

C is conceived of as one who can both (a) select the abstrac- 
tions of object X appropriate to B’s need satisfactions or problem 
solutions, (b) transform them into some form of symbol contain- 
ing meanings shared® with B, and finally (c) transmit such symbols 
by means of some channel or medium to B. 

The added element C will be recognized as the “gatekeeper” 
of Lewin (5) as adapted to mass communications by White (12). 
It is also recognizable as the “encoder” suggested by Bush (1) as 
an adaptation of the encoding process in information theory. 

It may be asked why C would choose Xs “appropriate” to the 
requirements of B. The answer would appear to be that the C role 
can survive only to the extent that this is true. For B is still a selec- 
tor among the offerings of various Cs and this means that Cs are 
in effect competitors for the attention of Bs (and for that matter 
competitors with As and Xs in B’s immediate field). Cs therefore 
survive as Cs to the extent that they satisfy needs for Bs. And Bs, 
on the basis of the most obvious propositions of learning theory, 
will tend to return to those Cs which have provided past need satis- 
factions and problem solutions. 

C, then, is capable of serving as an agent for B in selecting 


2It need hardly be said that what is transmitted is not the event but an abstraction from 
it that is transmissible. We are indebted to the semanticists, and particularly Wendell Johnson 
(3) for their emphasis on this point. 

8 We are once again indebted to Newcomb for his emphasis on the shared symbol system. 
It may be advanced as an advantage of a paradigm based on that of Newcomb that this concept 
is derivable from his ABX system itself, requiring no additional assumptions: communications 
about an X lead to shared meanings about it. 
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and transmitting information about an X (or an A-X relationship). 
He does so by means of symbols expressing shared meanings about 
Xs through channels that provide connection between X and B. 
And he does so in circumstances where such a connection is other- 
wise impossible for B. Thus B has a basis for increasing his security 
in the larger environment and for gaining increased need satisfac- 
tions. In other words, the effect of the addition of the C role is to 
provide B with a more extended environment. 

For Newcomb, A and B can only be persons. While we have 
tended to imply persons in these roles, it should now be made clear 
that we do not intend to confine the model to the personality level. 
The role of B, for instance, may be that of a person, or a primary 
group, or a total social system. 

In stating that any “system” has a need for transmissible 
messages as a means of orienting itself in its environment, it is 
meant that this statement be applied to a person, a primary group, 
or even a social system. Any of these levels can be plugged into the 
role of B. At the personality level, B can be the housewife, too busy 
to rush around the neighborhood in order to observe the details 
of her surroundings; in such a case the C function can be attributed 
to the neighborhood gossip, who observes, selects, encodes, and 
transmits a limited portion of all possible messages supplying the 
information needs of B. At something like the primary group level, 
one can think of the relatively isolated frontier colony, which posted 
sentinels as Cs to observe and report the condition of the environ- 
ment by means of a special code such as a rifle shot and greeted 
eagerly another kind of C, the information-bearing circuit rider. 
At the social system level, a national state requires and maintains 
an elaborate network of Cs performing such special information 
functions as that of the diplomatic service. 

It might even be possible that the model holds for even “lower’”’ 
levels than that of the personality. For instance, at the physiological 
level, it would appear that homeostasis (2) requires some sort of 
“transmission” of “information” with respect to states of parts of 
the body. 

Not only is the model highly general with respect to levels, 
it is highly general with respect to kinds of messages. Messages can 
be seen as either purposive or fortuitous. Other models have tended 
to obscure one or the other. 

A purposive message is one A originates for the purpose of 
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modifying B’s perception of an X.4 A fortuitous message is one 
which is transmitted to B by means of a C and in the absence of 
any communicator’s intent to influence him. The reasons we con- 
sider this distinction to be crucial for mass communications theory 
will be discussed below. 

Messages are transmitted in codes (symbol systems). But this 
model is by no means limited to the most obvious ones—linguistic 
systems. In fact, as Newcomb has already emphasized, the crucial 
characteristic is the shared meanings associated with symbols. 
Such symbols can take virtually any form, so long as and to the 
extent that there exist shared meanings and that they are trans- 
missible. Such shared meanings surrounding symbols can be either 
affective or cognitive. Language has both affective and cognitive 
elements. Poetry, for instance, emphasizes the former. This empha- 
sis is, of course, characteristic of all the arts. For instance, modern 
artist A in communicating with a series of Bs casts his message 
in a symbol system which is shared, even though with only a few 
of them; those Bs who share it or part of it will attain satisfaction 
from the communication of an affective state; those who cannot 
decode the message but attempt to do so will probably be frustrated 
in the attempt and express hostility toward the message, or the 
communicator, or conceivably even the gatekeeper. 

The example above leads into further illustration of how the 
model deals with what are sometimes called “special publics.” 
These are illustrated by the immense segment of the media con- 
sisting of trade publications, scholarly journals, hobby and craft 
media, house organs, and all such. These are often defined out of 
the area of mass communications, usually on the grounds of audience 
size; and this in spite of the fact that some of these special interest 
publications attain circulations in the millions. The fact would seem 
to be that these media shade off from the specificity of the Turkey 
Grower's Gazette to the generality of Holiday, suggesting that de- 
cisions as to what is “mass” and what is not mass must necessarily 
be arbitrary. 

The present model requires no such distinction. Our Bs vary 
in the degree to which they share common problems. Common 
problems imply the necessity of attaining communication with 


‘It is crucial that the A role is a purposive one. The absence of a communicator’s intent to 
influence B transforms his act into an X. When a person says something he hopes will reach 
another person’s ears, he is an A; but if he says it without such intent and it nevertheless is 
transmitted to B, his act must be conceived of as an X, the selection and transmission having 
been performed by a C. 
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(2) The same Xs are selected and abstracted by communicator (A) and transmitted 
as a message (x’) to B, who may or may not have part or all of the Xs in his own 


sensory field (x,,). Either purposively or fortuitously B transmits feedback (f,,) to 
A. 
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(3) What Xs B receives may be owing to selected abstractions transmitted 
by a nonpurposive encoder (C), acting for B and thus extending B’s en- 
vironment. C’s selections are necessarily based in part on feedback (f,,) 
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(4) The messages C transmits to B (x”) represent his selections from both 
messages to him from As (x’) and C’s selections and abstractions from Xs 
in his own sensory field (x,,, x,), which may or may not be Xs in A’s field. 
Feedback not only moves from B to A (f,,) and from B to C (fg,) but also 
from C to A (f,,). Clearly, in the mass communication situation, a large 


number of Cs receive from a very large number of As and transmit to a 
Vastly larger number of Bs, who simultaneously receive from other Cs. 
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common Xs. Media serving to bring such Xs to such Bs arise out 
of the perceptions by Cs of the existence of just such a need. Special 
symbol systems are developed to maximize transmission. 

It will be noted that we have consistently referred to both 
“need satisfactions” and “problem solutions.” These concepts relate 
directly to the “immediate” and “delayed” rewards of Schramm 
(8) which seem to us to be provocative and potentially fruitful. 
Building on the two-factor learning theory of Mowrer (6), 
Schramm proposed a “reader reward” basis for characterizing the 
content of news stories. The correspondence is, of course, between 
his “immediate reward” and our “need satisfactions” and between 
his “delayed reward” and our “‘problem solutions.” 


FEEDBACK 


Another concept crucial to the model is that of feedback. In 
the first place it should be clear from the foregoing that it is feed- 
back that assures the system character of the ABX (or ABCX) 
relationship. If A is to utilize his experience in influencing B, he 
must have information about any changes in the condition of B 
attributable to his communications. C is equally concerned with 
effects on B if he is to make realistic adjustments in his role as B’s 
“agent.” Such As as advertisers facilitate feedback by means of 
elaborate market research; public relations men obtain feedback 
by means of public-opinion polls and other devices for determining 
the effects of their messages. Such Cs as newspaper publishers 
sponsor readership surveys and, more recently, reader motivation 
studies to estimate and predict reader response. Radio’s concern 
with “fan mail” and popularity ratings is well known. 

Although feedback originates with B under most circum- 
stances, it need not be assumed that B is necessarily trying to com- 
municate back to C or A. When he does try to do so, we may think 
of this as purposive feedback. This is the case when an angry reader 
writes a letter “straightening out” the editor on some favorite 
issue. But there are also many ways B can feed back without in- 
tending to. These we will call fortuitous feedback. When a television 
fan decides to try a well-advertised detergent, his purchase becomes 
part of the data of a market survey, even though he may not have 
intended to let the sponsor know he had won a convert. 


OTHER MODELS 


In the final analysis the worth of such a model as this lies in 
its heuristic value. In view of the fact that several other models 
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already exist in this field, it is reasonable to ask why another is 
necessary. A brief look at some others may be in order. 

Perhaps the most pervasive of existing “models” is that of 
Lasswell: “Who says what through what channels to whom with 
what effect” (4). The difficulty here is that the model seems to 
demand the presence of a communicator—the who—and to imply 
that his communication is a purposive one. It is no accident that 
our model has included the fortuitous case, transmitting Xs to 
Bs by way of Cs in the total absence of As. The fortuitous 
origination of a great deal of the news material transmitted in all 
media seems to demand a place in the model. There is also a 
unidirectional implication in the Lasswellian formulation that 
ignores feedback phenomena. 

The information theory paradigm (10), especially in combina- 
tion with cybernetics (13) has excited some interesting theoretical 
contributions® but would appear to have certain drawbacks. It, 
too, appears to require the presence of a communicator, although 
not necessarily a purposive one. In addition it poses all the prob- 
lems of a “borrowed” model. Taylor’s use of the redundancy con- 
cept (11) would appear to be an example of an exact mapping 
from mass communications phenomena to an element in the model. 
But such precise correspondences appear to be rare, and mappings 
become contrived and tenuous. The model strains common knowl- 
edge, for instance, in assuming perfect correspondence of symbol 
systems encoded and decoded. 


FOR INSTANCE 


A commonsense example may help to clarify some interrela- 
tionships of the elements in the model. Let us take a rather complex 
case, the Army-McCarthy hearings. Clearly, the situation enveloped 
a number of As and Xs and A-X ties. Further, the same persons 
played both roles. That is, McCarthy and Cohn and Stevens and 
Adams acted as purposive communicators, yes. But they also were 
talking and presenting “evidence” about themselves and about 
each other. Many Cs (channel roles) entered the picture. Media 
executives got “permission” to cover the hearings and, in doing 
so, invoked some basic institutional-societal norms. Television, 
radio, newsreel, and newspaper men swung into action and pro- 
vided listener-readers with an unusual opportunity for cross- 





5 We are indebted to Bush (1) for his adaptation of the information theory model to the 
mass communication situation, and especially for his conception of the news handler as an 
encoder, rather than as communicator or “source.” 
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channel checks. What were television’s viewers able to get? A great 
deal. For such Bs, television Cs provided a close approximation to all 
relevant Xs. In this case, the Cs did so without much selection or 
abstraction. But other Cs necessarily did their usual selecting and 
abstracting for other media, with the result that a great many Bs 
were in a position to check these selections-abstractions against 
their own. The result was a flood of protest feedback from B to C, 
its extreme rancor probably owing in large measure to the apparent 
fact that for a great many Bs the message was more need satisfying 
than problem solving, and this seemed to be true regardless of initial 
orientation of these Bs toward the various As and A-X relationships 
involved. 

A subsequent paper will employ our model in an effort to draw 
together some of the scattered research in this field, especially that 
which emphasizes the information aspects of mass communication. 
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PREVIEWERS AND PREVIEWING: 
A STUDY OF METHODS 
AND PREFERENCES 


@®RAYMOND JACK BLAKE 


This study of previewing practices ers. Raymond Jack Blake is assistant 
and preferences gives some answers supervisor, Audio-Visual Services, 
to a problem that has long faced AV San Diego City Schools, California. 
directors and educational film produc- 


NE OF the chief links which bring together audio-visual direc- 
O tors and educational films producers is the device known as 
the prepurchase preview. To be sure, producers communicate their 
offerings through a variety of means, but the most important link 
in the chain is the one by which the producer permits his material 
to communicate itself directly to the potential purchaser. 


THE DILEMMA AND ITS HORNS 


Almost without exception previewing is regarded by producer 
and audio-visual director as not only desirable but absolutely neces- 
sary. Yet both will readily admit that it can become a time- and 
energy-consuming problem and even a source of frustration. 

On the one hand, the producer must often concern himself 
with the maintenance of a preview library, a large overhead item, 
or with prints held endlessly by potential purchasers, or with a 
growing number of worn and damaged prints. On the other, the 
audio-visual director must, in addition to his other duties, concern 
himself with such questions as to when to preview, with what per- 
sons, where, how often, and how long at a time. 

The desire to reduce some of these problems and to prevent 
what seemed to approach periodic frustrations in his own situation, 
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and in their place to introduce a previewing policy which would be 
considerate of both the producer and the director, led the author 
recently to conduct a study of previewing methods and preferences. 


THE GUIDING PURPOSES 


Its guiding purposes were two in number: first, by discovering 
to what extent producers and directors were in agreement or to 
what extent there was a lack of agreement on certain basic pre- 
viewing processes, and then, through an evaluation of the findings, 
to formulate a fair and considerate plan for previewing; and 
second, to point out to both producer and directors the areas of 
agreement and those which might be brought into better agreement 
through the reporting of the findings of this study. 


THE METHOD 


A preliminary study dealing with only six topics permitted the 
analysis of the methods and preferences of 76 California audio- 
visual directors and the determination of topics for later investiga- 
tion. The main study, described in this article, was an outgrowth of 
the first, and was designed to invite participation from both pro- 
ducers and directors on 10 topics of primary concern. 

With a positive regard for the various pitfalls which one may 
encounter through the use of questionnaires, and with a memory 
of recent plethoric documents, the author employed a check-type, 
multiple-choice instrument, punctuated with attention-getting illus- 
trations and duplicated in color. Two forms, each limited to the 
10 items selected for study, were prepared: one addressed to audio- 
visual directors and the other, with the identical 10 topics slightly 
revised, addressed to the producers and distributors of educational 
motion pictures. 

TABLE I—NUMBER AND PERCENT OF QUESTIONNAIRES SENT AND 


RETURNED BEFORE FOLLOW-UP, AFTER FOLLOW-UP, AND 
NUMBER USED IN FINAL TABULATIONS 





A-V Prod 











Dir Dist Both % 
OBEROMR EIS BONNE aeccsccsccctecssscrsscccccssocees 118 64 182 100.0 
Returned before follow-up ................ 76 44 120 65.9 
Returned after follow-up ................... 24 17 41 22.5 
SS ER ere ee 100 61 161 88.5 
BR INE os siccecidccwibarcocciceossitesecbetars 16 4 20* 11.0 
RRA We ROI ornpiinndcchsdedesiccsosssccsbinse 84 57 141 77.5 





*Sixteen questionnaires did not apply to their respondents’ situations; four 
were received after tabulations had been completed. 
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The appropriate forms, along with accompanying letters, were 
forwarded to 118 California audio-visual directors and to 64 film 
producers and distributors, 37 whose home offices were in Cali- 
fornia and 27 whose offices were distributed elsewhere throughout 
the United States. Of the directors, 100 replies were received for a 
response of 84.7 percent. Among producers, 61, or 95.3 percent, re- 
sponded. Table I reveals the complete pattern of responses from 
both groups. 


RESULTS AND COMMENTS 


The accompanying figures graphically illustrate the distribu- 
tion of responses for each of the 10 questions. The percent of re- 
sponses falling within the various choices offered with each ques- 
tion has been shown, the results of each being set forth in a series 
of four illustrative graphs. 

The first deals with the replies of audio-visual directors; the 
second with producers and distributors. The third presents the 
combined tabulation for both groups, while the fourth shows the 
difference in the percent of responses between the two. Only the 
difference in percent has been shown, not the direction of the differ- 
ence. It was not to be assumed that the responses of one group 
were to be held as standards by which to compare the responses of 
the other. 

Number of previews per week. “How many preview films do 
you ordinarily prefer to appraise in a week’s time?” was the ques- 
tion asked of audio-visual directors. The question was asked of 
producers and distributors in a slightly different form: “How 
many preview films do you ordinarily prefer to send in one ship- 
ment to an audio-visual director for a week’s preview?” The results, 
found in Figure 1, revealed that as many directors preferred to 
handle one to three films per week as four to six per week. How- 
ever, producers and distributors were heavily in favor of limiting 
the number to three at the most. 

Length of time for previewing. This was the topic of the second 
question, which asked, “Ordinarily, how many days, exclusive of 
shipping time, would you prefer to have a preview film in your 
school or department?” The responses given to this question, as 
illustrated in Figure 1, called for a preview period of one week. 

Only two comments were offered by audio-visual directors on 
this point. Both stated in effect that their choices were dependent 
upon receiving the previews when requested. 
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Frequency of previewing. “Do you prefer to hold film previews 
weekly throughout the school year, or do you prefer to group pre- 
views periodically?” This question was submitted to directors and 
distributors after a number of conversations with film producers. 
Continuous weekly previewing was most generally preferred. 

The responses to this question are shown in Figure 2. 

Exchange of preview outcomes. During the early part of this 
study one of the directors expressed his desire for an exchange of 
preview outcomes. With this in mind, the question was included 
and read, “Do you believe it would be good business for audio-visual 
directors to exchange preview outcomes with others in California?” 
While the majority believed that a preview exchange would be help- 
ful, the question of just how this would be put into effect was not 
overlooked. Figure 2 also shows the results of this question. 

Routine or intensity of preview. “Do you believe that audio- 
visual directors should give every preview film the same routine or 
intensity of preview (i.e., get ratings from audio-visual staff, super- 
visors, preview committees, teachers, and the like)? This ques- 
tion was included after discussion with several audio-visual direc- 
tors. There was a majority agreement that in general preview 
films should be subject to the same routine of preview, but that the 
degree of intensity of evaluation or involvement in the routine 
would vary as films varied. Figure 3 shows how the replies to this 
question were distributed. 

Time given to previewing. Conversations with many distribu- 
tors and directors revealed widely differing views as to the amount 
of time directors give to previewing. As a result, directors were 
asked this question: “Previewing is an important responsibility. 
Ordinarily, what portion of your time is given to film previewing?” 
Film distributors were asked, “... what portion of an audio-visual 
director’s time should be given to previewing?” 

The replies to these questions, as reflected in Figure 3, un- 
folded what either amounts to a wide difference of opinion between 
producers and directors or a need for the exchange of information 
on one another’s problems. While more than 8 out of 10 audio- 
visual directors indicated that they were spending 20 percent or 
less of their time in previewing, film producers generally felt that 
directors should be giving up to 33 percent of their time. 

Automatic previews. “Do you prefer automatic previews (films 
sent without your specific request) offered by some film producers 
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and distributors?” This question was offered in order to determine 
what current preferences and policies were being observed. Figure 
4 graphically represents the replies given this question, and shows 
that 75 percent of the directors and distributors did not prefer to 
handle automatic previews. However, it was found that the general 
policy was to employ antomatic previewing only upon agreement. 

Equal preview privileges. The matter of extending equal pre- 
view privileges to both large and small purchasers was the subject 
of this question submitted to both groups: “Do you believe that 
smaller audio-visual departments should receive the same preview 
privileges as those offered to the larger audio-visual departments?” 
The extent of agreement found between the two groups is shown 
in Figure 4, where it may be seen that 82 percent of California’s 
audio-visual directors and 95 percent of the responding film pro- 
ducers approved of the principle of equal preview privileges. 

Pupils as evaluators. “As an audio-visual director (or film 
producer or distributor), do you generally find that students are 
good judges of the value of a film?” Pupils, when given the proper 
preparation for the showing of a preview film, were generally found 
capable as evaluators by more than half of the responding directors 
and producers, as shown in Figure 5. 

Preview committees. The last of the 10 questions presented 
in this study drew some rather inconclusive results. The question 
was asked, “Do you generally prefer to have preview committees 
secure film evaluations?” 

While Figure 5 indicates that preview committees in evalua- 
tion were preferred by approximately 65 percent of the re- 
spondents, it cannot show the difference in the points of view ex- 
pressed by the two groups. There were some serious questions 
raised as to the value of preview committees. 

General comments. Producers and directors were invited to 
express themselves on the various aspects of the problem of pre- 
viewing as they so desired. Many interesting and thought provoking 
comments were received. To conserve space, only a few of these 
are quoted here. These are representative of the many varied opin- 
ions of the respondents. ! 

By organizing preview groups to represent interest groups—social studies, 
elementary; social studies, secondary; elementary science; secondary science, 


1 Those who might like to have a copy of the many frank and straightforward comments 
submitted by film producers and audio-visual directors need only address a request to Raymond 
J. Blake, assistant supervisor, A-V Services, San Diego City Schools, Park Boulevard at El 
Cajon, San Diego 3, California. 
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and the like—we get excellent results. The committees select only the best 
materials that fit the curriculum pattern. Too, we have a sizeable group of 
teachers ready to use the films that are added to the library. 


They are still a problem—these previews. Easiest “out” is to choose them 
arbitrarily, but a poor practice. Teacher committees are hard to get together 
unless given time free for such work. In emergencies, the supervisors can 
recommend along with heads of departments. 


We are having good luck with our choices, but it is at the cost of time 
consuming effort to get the groups together. 


As far as possible, teachers and pupils should preview films. Too often the 
pupils’ viewpoint is overlooked. Their remarks are often frank and illuminating. 


It is my opinion that when films are previewed before committees opinions 
should be noted in writing rather than in discussion between the viewers. I 
have observed, very many times, that there are people who feel that it is neces- 
sary to find petty faults with films, faults which can be made to loom unreason- 
ably large in a hurried discussion. Also, when one such criticism is made it 
usually leads to others with as little or even less basis as other critics try to 
show that they, too, are equally picture-wise, equally critical. The upshot of 
such discussions all too often obscures the many virtues the film may have. I 
think also that every audio-visual department should make a real effort to ex- 
pedite the return of prints, realizing that producers must make a big investment 


in preview prints and that it is usually a full month between the time a print 
leaves home and its return. 


I think it is essential to have teachers and supervisors (and administra- 
tors) who will use the films help in the previewing. It is your best advertising. 
If they help select, they are much more likely to use and use effectively. 


In some (subject) areas the intensity is much greater than in others, For 
example, items of a controversial nature or of questionable value, in our sys- 
tem, are often previewéd by several committees and in some instances by lay 
groups as well as school people before a decision is made. 


The reason I can’t see too much value in fancy rating forms, and the like, 
is that what may be good in one situation may not be good in another. 


One school or teacher may object very much to something highly approved 
by others. ‘ 


Sometimes it is valuable to show something without preview—surprising 
how sensible children can be in evaluating films. 


THE RECOMMENDATIONS 


The first purpose underlying this investigation was to deter- 
mine what recommendations could be made toward more effective 
and efficient previewing. Therefore, certain recommendations have 
been formulated on the basis of the conclusions enumerated in the 
foregoing section. 


It should be pointed out, however, that no one single set of 
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recommendations can possibly meet the various differences that 
exist among audio-visual programs with respect to size, finances, 
staff, educational programs, equipment and facilities, geographical 
situations, and the like. Nor can one set of recommendations be 
reconciled to the variety of educational philosophies held by the 
persons concerned with the various audio-visual programs. 

It is hoped, nevertheless, that these suggestions may provide 
guidelines to the administration of previewing programs which 
would take into consideration the needs of the department and the 
problems of the producer and distributor. 

The suggestions to be presented have been grouped into three 
major areas; (a) general conditions of previewing, (b) adminis- 
tering the previewing program, and (c) extending the base of 
evaluation. 

Therefore, in the light of the conclusions found as a result of 
the data, and in consideration of both the audio-visual director and 
the film producer and distributor, the following recommendations 
are suggested. 


General Conditions of Previewing 


Equal preview privileges. It is recommended that equal priv- 
ileges of preview be available to aii audio-visual departments. The 
extent or degree to which these privileges are to be exercised 
should, of course, be determined by the purchaser’s needs and 
requirements. But in all cases, the privileges available to one should 
be as readily available to all. 

Frequency of previewing. Whenever practicable and within 
the means of the department, it is recommended that previewing 
be conducted regularly and as frequently throughout the school 
year as possible. This will make it easier to keep abreast of new 
materials as they become available, and will equalize the demand 
put upon distributors. 

Number of previews per week. It is suggested in most cases, 
and particularly wherever previewing is done on a continuous 
weekly basis, that the number of films to be previewed per week 
not exceed more than six. A larger number of films in the usually 
moderate audio-visual program may result in taking more than a 
fair portion of the director’s time, may result in confusion, and 
may yield low reliability of appraisals. Furthermore, many dis- 
tributors prefer to send not more than one to three prints per 
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week. With a reasonable number of previews in process, better and 
more complete evaluations may be obtained. 

Length of time for previewing. In most instances, it is recom- 
mended that preview prints be held no longer than one week. 
Prints kept for longer periods seriously hamper the distributor in 
his efforts to meet other commitments. Furthermore, prints have a 
tendency to accumulate in numbers if they are not promptly 
handled. It is recognized that some films, by virtue of their subject 
matter, will require a longer period for preview. On the other 
hand, a film which is obviously not recommendable may be returned 
in a minimum period. 

Automatic previews. As a general policy, automatic previews 
are to be recommended only when an understanding or agreement 
exists between distributor and purchaser. Surprise packages often 
add to the burden of a busy director, and add considerably to the 
cost of preview operations. An ideal situation, it seems, would 
involve automatic previews if the distributor is familiar with the 
purchaser’s program and his needs, while the preview through 
request continues as a normal and regular arrangement. 


Administering the Previewing Program 


Time given to previewing. In an audio-visual program wherein 
the general conditions of previewing are similar to those suggested 
above, it may be suggested that the director or the professional 
assistant responsible for previewing spend not more than 20 per- 
cent of his time in this function. In the majority of cases, particu- 
larly in the smaller audio-visual departments, it should be possible 
to devote less than 20 percent to this operation. 

Routine or intensity of preview. It can be recommended that 
each preview film, in general, be subject to the same routine of 
preview, and to whatever degree of intensity the film requires. A 
poor film, while subject to the same routine or plan of preview that 
an excellent film would be given, would not generally go beyond the 
first few steps in the process. An excellent film, but one of a con- 
troversial nature, might receive the full intensity of preview. The 
point is that some regular and definite plan of preview procedure 
should be in force, and the extent to which a given film is to be 
processed within that plan will be governed by its technical quality 
and its content. 
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Extending the Base of Evaluation 


Preview committees. It was not practical to offer a definite 
and generally acceptable recommendation regarding preview com- 
mittees. While the findings of this study revealed that committees 
were generally preferred, the findings also showed that relatively 
few audio-visual directors were actually using them. Among those 
who were employing preview committees, there were many varia- 
tions in practice, selection, and function. The comments offered by 
respondents on this question should account, in part, for the fact 
that no definite recommendations can be made. 

It can be suggested, however, that whenever committees are 
assembled, the members should be chosen on the bases of exper- 
ience, grade level of assignment, interest, and ability to evaluate 
without becoming lost in some of the minor imperfections that 
occasionally occur in educational films. 

The advantages of teacher committees are fully recognized 
by the investigator, but it is believed that this is a question requir- 
ing further study before any positive and conclusive recommenda- 
tions can be had. 


Pupils as evaluators. It seems reasonable to suggest that pupils’ 
evaluations may be helpful provided that they are given the proper 
preparation for the film to be previewed. It is seriously recom- 
mended that no film, if a sincere previewing is desired, be shown 
without adequate preparation. 


These are by no means all of the problems that might have 
been considered in a study of this type, but the questions explored 
seemed to be of primary concern at the time this study was under- 


taken, and much appreciation is due the audio-visual directors and 
the film producers and distributors who so generously and thought- 
fully participated in this effort. 
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RELATION BETWEEN LEARNING 
BY FILM AND LEARNING 
BY LECTURE 
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This pilot study raises a challeng- Harris is Professor of Education, The 
ing problem: to what degree is there University of Wisconsin, and Louise 
a correlation between the learning of R. Buenger is Instructor in History, 
material presented by means of a film Smith College. 
and by lecture and text? Chester W. 


T HE PURPOSE of this report is to raise a somewhat neglected ques- 
tion. Let us suppose that in a given period of instruction an in- 
structor presents facts and concepts to his students by two differ- 
ent procedures ; for example, one procedure might be demonstration 
and the other procedure lecture. As another example, some materials 
might be presented through reading and discussion and others by 
sound motion pictures. Let us further suppose that each fact or 
concept is presented in only one of these ways and that the instruc- 
tor can classify the materials by mode of presentation. This does not 
imply that presentation of facts and concepts in only one way is a 
desirable teaching procedure. Obviously, presentation of the ma- 
terials of the course in several ways, rather than in only one way, 
should give greater learning. However, if a design such as this is 
established, it permits the instructor to measure achievement for 
the two sets of facts and concepts separately. The question of psy- 
chological interest that now arises is: What correlation between 
these two measures of achievement will be found? Phrased in an- 
other way, this is the question of the extent to which one can pre- 
diet achievement under one set of learning experiences from 
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achievement under a somewhat different set of learning experiences. 
By and large teachers believe that this prediction is possible. This 
is evident in the commonly held expectation that students who do 
well in one course will do well in others, that students who do well in 
the lecture section will do well in the laboratory, and so on. The 
purpose of this paper is to raise the above question and to present 
some data that bear on it. The data are important since they ques- 
tion the belief in the “generality” of achievement under different 
sets of learning experiences. 

The data were gathered in a study made with the cooperation 
of the Department of History at The University of Wisconsin. The 
study is limited in several respects; intact classes were used, and 
consequently the three class groups that were used are not random 
samples; only college students were involved, and consequently the 
results do not necessarily apply to other groups; and the lecturers 
were not randomized to rule out effects associated with them. From 
the point of view of experimental design, these are major limita- 
tions ; consequently the results presented here should be considered 
with these limitations in mind. 

The plan of the study involved the presentation of a unit on 
medieval feudalism and the manorial system during one week in an 
elementary course in European history. Some of the materials in 
this unit were presented by the lecturer and in the text. Other ma- 
terials were presented by two sound motion pictures, Medieval 
Castles (1) and Medieval Village (2). These films had been selected 
after a review of available films for their effective and mature 
presentation of important facts and concepts of medieval life. 
Medieval Castles presents by animation and photographs of remains 
an analysis of the development of castle fortification in feudal Eng- 
land. Medieval Village chronicles the year-round cycle of agricul- 
tural life in an English village, Laxton, which still preserves the 
medieval three-field system. During the unit on medieval feudalism 
and the manorial system the students were informed that the films, 
as well as the lectures and text assignments, were integral parts of 
the course and that they were expected to become familiar with all 
of the material presented. The two films were presented during a 
regularly scheduled class period. 

An objective-type test was prepared. Five multiple-choice and 
10 matching items dealt with the material in the unit presented by 
the lecturer and the text; five multiple-choice and 10 matching items 
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dealt with the ideas presented in the two films. These items were ar- 
ranged in a mixed order in a test booklet and a working time of 15 
minutes allotted to them. This test was administered at the time of 
the six-weeks examination. At this time a traditional, or essay, test 
prepared by the instructor in charge of the course and covering the 
work of the other five weeks was also administered. Three scores 
therefore were available from the six-weeks examination: a score 
on the objective-type items covering the film, a score on the ob- 
jective-type items covering the lecture and text materials pre- 
sented during the same week as the film, and a score on the tradi- 
tional test, which covered the work of the other five weeks. For con- 
venience these will be called the film test, the lecture test, and the 
traditional test. 

This plan was followed on three occasions, once during the first 
semester and twice during the second semester. The data for the 
first semester were analyzed in several ways. It seemed evident that 
a comparison of mean scores for the film and lecture test would not 
be informative since it would be impossible to determine whether 
or not the two sets of items were equally difficult in an absolute 
sense. However, it was sensible to determine the correlation be- 
tween the film test and the lecture test. This answers the question 
of the extent to which the students tend to be placed in the same 
rank order by their performance on the two sets of items, i.e., the 
film test and the lecture test, disregarding the average level of per- 
formance on each test. The correlation is in this instance a method 
of determining whether or not students tend to be relatively good or 
poor on both sets of items. It is clear in advance that if perform- 
ances on the two sets of items are unrelated, the correlation coeffi- 
cient will approach a value of zero. In order to determine what 
value would represent a high degree of relationship, it is necessary 
to estimate the reliability of the two sets of items, since correlation 
is attenuated by unreliability. Finally, it seemed pertinent to deter- 
mine the correlation of the film and the lecture tests with the tradi- 
tional test; this was designed to determine whether or not the lec- 
ture test was measuring the type of achievement regarded as im- 
portant by the course instructor. 

The results of this first trial were somewhat unexpected. Using 
Kuder-Richardson formula number 20, it was found that the re- 
liability of the 15 objective-type items making up the film test was 
.63. A similar value, .57, was secured for the 15 objective-type items 
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making up the lecture test. Tetrachoric item-test correlations were 
determined for each set, and these were all positive. Considering 
the short period of time alotted to the objective-type items, these re- 
liability results are well within the range of expectation. They are 
of value primarily in giving an estimate of approximately .60 as the 
upper limit to the correlation between the film and lecture tests. 
The actual correlation, however, did not approach this upper limit; 
instead it was found to be .06, which for the 86 cases in the first 
trial is not significantly different from zero. This finding therefcre 
is that there is no evidence of a linear relationship between the 
performance on the film test and on the lecture test. This is some- 
what surprising since the items were administered at the same 
time and all dealt with a well-defined unit in medieval history, the 
chief distinction being in the mode of presentation of the materials 
covered by the two sets cf items. One would guess, for example, that 
had 15 items in mathematics, a subject matter distinct from medie- 
val history, been substituted for the film test, a substantial positive 
correlation would have been found. 

This first trial therefore suggested that both the film test and 
the lecture test were measuring something, as attested by the re- 
liability estimates, but that they were not measuring something in 
common. The correlation of the lecture test with the scores on the 
traditional test was found to be .48, which is significantly different 
from zero beyond the 1 percent level. It therefore seemed likely that 
the lecture test and the traditional test were measuring something 
in common. This finding suggests that the objective-type lecture 
items functioned much as they were intended to function; the cor- 
relation of .48 may, if one regards the traditional test as a criterion, 
be considered a validity coefficient. The correlation of the film test 
with the traditional test was found to be .12, which is not significant- 
ly different from zero for the 86 cases. In other words there is no evi- 
dence that the film test related positively to either the lecture test 
or the traditional test. 

Since ordinarily one expects to find positive intercorrelations 
of mental test results, such as achievement test results in the same 
subject-matter area, these findings set a problem. Replication of 
such a study is called for before much reliance can be placed on the 
unusual results. In the two replications carried out during the second 
semester, a modification was introduced. It was known that during 
the first semester the students had no means of reviewing the ma- 
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terial presented by film. They had seen the two films in a darkened 
room and had not been told explicitly to take notes ; neither did they 
have text materials covering the material presented by film avail- 
able for review. It seemed possible, therefore, that the low correla- 
tion that was observed was primarily a function of the opportunity 
to review. For the second and third trials an outline consisting of 
the main headings of the material presented in the two films was 
mimeographed and distributed to the students at the time of view- 
ing the films. Enough space was left between headings to permit a 
few notes to be written, and the students were advised to retain the 
outline for review purposes. 

Under these modified conditions data were gathered for two 
additional groups during the second semester. One group was taught 
by the instructor who had directed the course during the first semes- 
ter; his presentation in lecture and text assignments was sub- 
stantially the same during the second semester as during the first. 
The other group of students was taught by a different instructor. 
The same lecture and film tests were used; care had been taken not 
to allow copies of these to circulate among students during the first 
semester. The traditional tests that were administered along with 
the objective-type test were prepared by the instructors to cover the 
six-weeks work. 

Again, the reliabilities of the two objective-type tests were 
estimated. For the film test, the estimate was .37 in one group and 
.35 in the other; for the lecture test, the estimate was .42 and .56, 
respectively. A systematic lowering of the reliability estimate of 
the film test is evident in these two trials; whether or not this was 
due to the provision for review cannot be determined. The correla- 
tion of the film test with the lecture test was found to be .21 in one 
group and .27 in the other; the correlation of the film test with the 
traditional test was found to be .19 and .22, respectively. There is a 
suggestion here, therefore, that the provision fcr review did in- 
crease the correlation of the film test with the other tests. For the 
one group, the number of students was 125; for the other, 84. The 
four correlations reported here therefore are significantly different 
from zero at, or slightly beyond, the 5 percent level. 

These results of the second and third trials failed to duplicate 
the results of the first trial in that the correlations of the film test 
with the other two tests moved up to at least the borderline of sig- 
nificance, and the reliability of the film test moved down. Whether or 
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not this is solely a function of introducing the provision for review 
of the film is not known. An obvious extension of this study would 
be to provide pictorial as well as verbal materials to be used in re- 
view of the film. If opportunity for review is the critical factor, then 
under these conditions one might expect a substantial increase in 
the correlation of the film test with the other tests. However, the 
major question is still unanswered. Under what experimental con- 
ditions can one maximize the correlation between achievement with 
respect to materials presented by sound films and materials pre- 
sented by lecture and text? If the relative independence suggested 
by these findings is true, then one cannot assume that tests over 
lecture and text materials will reveal what students have learned 
from material presented solely by sound motion pictures. 


REFERENCES 
1. Medieval Castles (Sound, i8 min., black and white; distributed by United 
World; produced by J. Arthur Rank). 


2. Medieval Village (Sound, 19 min., black and white; distributed by United 
World; produced by Gaumont, British Instructional Films). 
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ICK UP any piece of published material and you will probably 

find a profusion of pictorial illustration scattered throughout. 
Great quantities of drawings are used today in pamphlets, maga- 
zines, books, comics, billboards, posters, calendars, and even on 
soap packages. 

Obviously, illustrations are used to stimulate interest and to 
extend and clarify the meaning of the accompanying printed ma- 
terial. Oddly enough, although many studies have concerned them- 
selves with the effectiveness of the printed word in creating interest 
and communicating ideas, very few studies have considered the 
varying effectiveness of the pictorial illustration as a communica- 
tion medium. We tend to think that an illustration is effective merely 
because it is an illustration. 

Research has shown, however, that illustrative material can 
be as dead as poorly written, difficult, and uninteresting reading 
material. A description of a representative number of pictorial- 
illustration studies may give the audio-visual worker a general 


feeling for the problem and may indicate where future research is 
needed. 


CHILDREN’S PREFERENCES 
Illustration research has been largely confined to studies oi 
the preference of children for illustrations of different styles, 
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colors, or page position. Several studies have attempted to deter- 
mine the relative effectiveness of children’s books which contain 
a different proportion of illustrations or illustrations of different 
styles. 

One of the early studies was that of Florence Bamberger, 
which concluded that children like books with very brilliant colors 
and illustrations with little detail and plenty of action (11:10). 
Bamberger indicated that the illustrations should cover at least half 
of the total page space of children’s books. 

A 1932 study by Bonnie E. Mellinger, using 821 first-, third-, 
and fifth-grade children, included data which indicated that chil- 
dren like colored illustrations in preference to black-and-white. 
When given a choice between two- and three-color illustrations, the 
children preferred three-color illustrations. Between realistic illus- 
trations and unrealistic, the realistic were usually chosen (8). 

In another choice-type research project, William A. Miller, in 
1936, found that 55 percent of 300 children tested chose illustra- 
tions in full color in preference to one-color or black-and-white 
illustrations. Red was preferred to blue, although the older children 
expressed less preference for specific colors and a more pronounced 
preference for fully colored illustrations as compared with black- 
and-white or partially colored illustrations (9 :280-88). 

A 1944 study by Marie G. Halbert considered the effect of 
illustrations on the interest and comprehension demonstrated by 
children when utilizing reading texts (5). Halbert presented the 
same series of booklets to two groups of children, with one group 
reading (orally) the booklet without accompanying illustrations, 
and the other reading (orally) with illustrations. The children of 
each group were asked*to report on what they had read when they 
had finished the booklet presented to them. A third phase of the 
research consisted of having the children interpret the illustrations 
when presented alone. 

Halbert concluded that children “get more relevant ideas from 
reading a story with pictures than from reading a story alone or 
from the pictures alone” (6:44). A wider variety of ideas are 
stimulated by the presentation of illustrations alone, but “the 
majority of the ideas reported from pictures alone were irrelevant 
to the story or to the ideas intended in the pictures.” Halbert con- 
tinued: “From the standpoint of stimulating ideas which are di- 
rected toward some specific goal [italics hers], pictures alone are 
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inferior to reading matter with or without pictures . ... To the 
extent that memory for ideas is a measure of comprehension, pic- 
tures contribute to the comprehension of reading materials.” 

Rodriguez Bou reported a study which, on the basis of a choice- 
type procedure, concluded that Puerto Rican children of the second-, 
fourth-, and sixth-grades prefer realistic illustrations to line draw- 
ings (11:78-84). Of the three illustrations presented, all three de- 
picting exactly the same scene, the children consistently chose the 
most realistic first, the next most realistic second, and the least 
realistic last. The percentages of 2492 students who chose each type 
of illustration as preferred are, in the order mentioned above, as 
follows: 46.3 percent, 32.4 percent, and 21.3 percent. 

A recent study by Mabel Rudisill of Duke University attempted 
to interrelate some of the established findings regarding children’s 
preferences in illustrations (12). Five types of illustrations which 
occur in books for children were chosen to represent differences 
among illustrations in amount of color, and in degree of realism 
in the form and in the color. A choice-type procedure was used, 
with approximately 1200 children from Grade I to VI participating, 
and adults sufficient to obtain 775 votes. There was a comparison 
of the adults’ preferences with the actual choices of the children. 

Results of Rudisill’s study indicate that realistically colored 
illustrations are preferred over unrealistically colored. If the colors 
are constant, the realistic style is preferred. A conclusion new to 
this study is the very significant indication that, if the subject 
matter is the same, children prefer an uncolored illustration which 
gives them an impression of reality to a colored one that does not 
conform to reality. If there is difference in amount of color, chil- 
dren prefer the one with less color if it conforms more to reality. 
As with the earlier studies, there appears to be greater unanimity 
of these preferences with increase in grade level up to Grade IV.! 
The author of the study believes that this is due to the older chil- 
dren’s greater capacity for discriminating reality. As evidenced 
by adult choices tabulated in the study, adult opinion over-empha- 


sized the importance of color per se and under-emphasized the 
importance of other qualities. 


‘ In investigating children’s ability to interpret symbolic drawings, Lawrence F. Shaffer 
found that there is “‘a distinct lack of the abilities of abstraction and generalization” below age 
11 or Grade VI. According to Shaffer, there is tendency for greater growth in interpretive abili- 
ties “from Grade VII to Grade IX, and from ages 11 to 14" (13:67). Comparison of Shaffer's 
data with that of Rudisill may indicate that interest patterns and interpretive abilities develop 


independently with interest becoming fully matured before interpretive abilities are highly 
developed. 
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Other studies with children include those of Williams (1924), 
Vandermark (1929), Waymac-Henderson (1932), Freeman-Free- 
man (1933), and Morrison (1935) (11:12-13). According to a 
summary by Rodriguez Bou these studies agree to the extent that 
colored illustrations are preferred by children and that the older 
children prefer softer tones and lines than the younger children 
who prefer brilliant colors. Several of the studies indicate that 
children prefer illustrations that contain action, that tell a story, 
that are related to previous experiences and that can be associated 
with places, objects, persons, or animals about which they have 
read or are familiar. There is some indication that children like 
animals in the pictures, the younger children preferring domestic 
animals and the older children wild animals. 

As for technical elements, realistic drawings are preferred, 
silhouettes and stylized drawings are unpopular, between one- 
fourth and one-half of the book should be made up of illustrations, 
and examples of good drawing or painting are preferred (even 
though technical elements common to the great pictorial works are 
not considered important). The sex, intelligence, and cultural level 
of the students affect to a degree the preference for color and type 
of illustrations. 

ADULT PREFERENCES 


Very little research has been done to determine the effective- 
ness of various types of illustrations for adult audiences. How- 
ever, a recent study by Malcolm S. McLean, Jr., and William R. 
Hazard suggests a number of factors underlying interest in news 
pictures (7). These factors may be similar to those which deter- 
mine interest in illustrations. 

A choice type technique was used, with 152 men and 152 
women rating each of 51 news pictures along a five point scale 
from Very Low Interest to Very High Interest. The respondent 
was allowed to make his or her own interpretation as to what con- 
stituted interest. The pictures that were rated as being of Very 
High Interest were presented a second time to the respondent with 
this question: “Here is a picture you rated top interest. Would you 
try to analyze for us just what it is about the picture that inter- 
ested you?” Similarly, the pictures of the Very Low Interest cate- 
gory were presented again with the request that the respondent 
tell “just why this picture does not interest you.” 

The data have been analyzed only in terms of the responses of 
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the women, all married, and most with at least one child. The 
authors concluded that: 


Six major appeals proved to account for nearly all measured variation 
in interest for 31 out of 51 pictures selected from Time and U. S. News and 
World Report for 1949 and 1950. Briefly, those appeals were: 


1. Idolatry; Successful, glamorous, wealthy women, especially in a “happy 
family” situation. Adolescent girl’s dream. 


2. Social problems; People causing “trouble” like strikes and riots, people 
“on the wrong side of the tracks,” people who do not “fit in” to popular ideals. 
3. Picturesque; Salon pictures, moody pictures, dynamic pictures, pic- 


tures portraying loneliness and escape from other people, doing things with 
hands. 


4. War; War, fear of involvement in war, horror at the gruesome results 
of war, glory of American armed power, and sympathy for the victims of war. 
5. Blood and violence: People suddenly dead through crime or accident. 
6. Spectator sports; Action pictures of sports which command big audi- 


ences (7:162). 

The study does not pretend to give indications as to the cate- 
gory of picture that will be most effective for most people. How- 
ever, certain differences between the interest pattern of men and 
women are noted by examining the specific data mentioned 
throughout the study. 

According to data quoted in the study, women express less 
interest than men in the following: machinery, gory pictures that 
do not involve people like themselves, and sports. However, pictures 
of striking composition and those suggesting classical music are 
better liked by women than men. 

Throughout the McLean-Hazard study, interest is expressed 
by the viewers in terms of their reaction to the content. Almost 
invariably, when the content is unintelligible or vague, low interest 
was recorded. . 

Thus, there was a tendency for the respondents to lack interest 
in the pictures when (a) the picture treated a subject about which 
the respondent knew nothing or in which he was not interested, 
and when (b) the picture was vague as to content or action. It is 
interesting to note that, according to the authors, few reasons were 
offered for rating pictures Very Low Interest other than reasons 
indicating lack of familiarity with the subject or lack of compre- 
hension as to what was happening in the photograph. 

A more general study of newspaper photographs was that 
published in 1947 by Bert W. Woodburn (14). Woodburn sum- 
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marizes data as to photograph readership as revealed in the first 
100 issues of The Continuing Study of Newspaper Reading (1). 

Woodburn discusses the effect of picture size, picture subject, 
color, and overlines on the readership of the 2200 photos rated. 
Picture size is significant as follows: 


. men’s readership of pictures increases in the following manner: one-column 
pictures, 37 percent; two-column pictures, 49 percent; three-column pictures, 
62 percent; four-column pictures, 64 percent. The figures given here are 
medians. 

Women’s readership was found to be slightly higher, but to increase in the 


same manner: one-column pictures, 45 percent; two-column pictures, 61 per- 
cent; three-column pictures, 67 percent; and four-column pictures, 73 percent 


(14:198). 

Woodburn suggests that it be noted that “when the picture area 
is increased four times (one column up to two columns), reader 
interest on the averages increases only one-third.’ From the point 
of view of economy, a large quantity of one-column pictures in a 
newspaper is more effective than fewer two- or three-column pic- 
tures occupying the same total space. However, if maximum effec- 
tiveness is desired, regardless of space used, the larger photographs 
will attract up to 42 percent more attention. 

Examining the readership of 698 two-column photographs 
that appeared in the first hundred studies of The Continuing Study, 
Woodburn found that “newspaper readers seem to read what in- 
terests them and what touches upon their daily lives. There appear 
to be definite levels of interest for different subjects.” 

Woodburn mentions categories of interest that are not sig- 
nificant as such since a portion of the study was done during the 
war years and reflects the unusual life-pattern of the time. How- 
ever, the interests listed do point up the fact that people like pic- 
tures that relate to their daily living and to daily events that are 
personally significant. 

Color, according to Woodburn, increases photograph reader- 
ship, and overlines (headlines) above the picture increase reader- 
ship, if the overline is long enough to say something significant. 
Short overlines, such as “Dead,” or “Commissioner,” do not appre- 
ciably help readership. 

Picture pages attract interest, and are read by more people 
than any other page in the paper, according to Woodburn. It would 
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seem, suggests Woodburn, that there should be a wider use of photo- 
graphs in newspapers. 


PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE AND ILLUSTRATION EFFECTIVENESS 


A 1952 study by John E. French shows that younger children 
consistently prefer simple drawings, while older children and teach- 
ers preferred the complex (4). Paired illustrations were con- 
structed of the same subjects. The “complex” illustrations were 
“painted in sketchy outline, impressionistic color, overlapping 
forms, implied depth, and atmospheric effects,” while the “simple” 
illustrations were constructed to 


parallel as closely as possible the established organizational pattern in the 
art work of the first-grade children . . . . If complex picture contained a cup, 
its simple mate contained a cup of similar size, color, and relative position. 
In the complex version the cup was represented in sketchy outline, high- 
lighted and modeled color, and academically correct linear perspective; whereas 
in the simple version the cup outline was unaccented and unbroken, the color 
was applied evenly within the outline, while the top, bottom, and handle were 
represented in their most significant silhouette (4:92). 


The 88 teachers used in the study showed an 89 percent prefer- 
ence for the complex illustrations, while the 142 first-grade children 
showed an 83 percent preference for the simple illustrations. A 
gradual reversal was evident in children’s choices up to Grade V, 
where only 15 percent of the choices were “simple” illustrations. 
French concludes that children have a “logical and consistent basis 
for their selections.” They prefer those pictures that “are under- 
standable to them on the basis of their own previous artistic ex- 
periences.” 

Ross L. Mooney, on the basis of his experiments in the percep- 


tion laboratory at The Ohio State University, suggests the follow- 
ing: 


We are quite likely to assume that words and perceptions are two quite 
different sort of things. However, it becomes quite clear, when we stop to 
think about it, that words and perceptions are the same kind of phenomena. 
Indeed, words are perceptions. 

When we hear a spoken word, our ears are receiving sound waves; when 
we see a written word, our eyes are receiving light rays. As children, we come 
to know the “meaning” of a squeaking door, a barking dog, or a clap of 
thunder. Similarly, we come to know the “meaning” of a written word with 
the same operations we use to come to know the “meaning” of a red ball, a 
square room, or a moving human figure (10:9). 


Thus, a person without considerable experience in interpreting 
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illustrative materials may have difficulty in doing so when the 
necessity arises. The illustration is an abstract experience, and 
meaning exists only to the extent to which the observer has exper- 
ience with which to interpret the drawing, and to the extent to 


which the observer can relate the lines on the paper to the actual 
experience which it represents. 


EYE MOVEMENT TENDENCIES 


The manner in which the illustration is perceived may affect 
the way in which it is interpreted. Herman F. Brandt, professor of 
Psychology and director of Visual Research Laboratories, Drake 
University, summarizes “ocular preferences most consistently re- 
vealed” as follows :? 


1. Initial fixations fall at a point to the left and above the center of a 
given field. 

2. Successive movements of the eyes proceed upward and to the left 
following the initial fixation. 

3. Significantly more time is spent on the left and upper half, than on 
the right and lower half of an observed area. 

4. Eyes rarely make more than three or four fixations in succession 
before changing their course of direction. 

5. There is a strong tendency for eyes to’move in a clock-wise manner in 
the first exploratory trip over a layout. 

6. The ratio of excursion frequency and excursion distance is about 2 
to 1 in favor of the horizontal movements. 

7. Two types of eye movements are commonly employed, the initial survey 
and the detailed examination. 

8. The center area of a typical layout is preferred to comparable areas 
on either side of an observed field. 

9. Pictorial copy has greater attention value than copy in print and pro- 
vides greater freedom for eyes to move spontaneously. 

10. Color has attentional advantages over black and white and serves 
as a unifying agent in the interpretation of pictorial copy (2:45-46). 


Among obvious implications of these “ocular preferences” may 
be the following: (a) Illustrations should be constructed in a way 
that facilitates rather than blocks the clock-wise motion of the eye; 
(b) since the eye observes an illustration in a series of sweeps and 
fixations, it may be wise to limit the items in the illustration to the 


2? Brandt, no doubt, bases a number of the conclusions in his succinct summary on the re- 
search of Buswell (3). Buswell’s research method consisted of “photographing on a moving film 
the eye movements of a group of subjects while they look at a series of pictures.” His specific 
findings followed those mentioned by Brandt, except that Buswell noted “‘wide individual differ- 
ences ... in general pattern of perception in looking at a picture and in duration of fixations.” 
The pattern of perception, Buswell felt, was more directly related to characteristics of the in- 
dividuals than of the picture. In any case, “it is probable that most of the visitors to an art 
gallery . . . see only the main centers of interest in the pictures.” They use a “survey” type 
of perception with detailed study sometimes (but not always) following. 
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essential so as to assure notice of that which is most important; 
(c) since there is a tendency for the eye to remain longer in the 
upper left portion of an illustration, and since the central portion of 
a layout is preferred to portions on either side, it may be wise to 
construct the illustration so as to emphasize the most significant 
objects and action in the center and upper left of the illustration, 
(d) illustrations which require a vertical movement of the eye for 
interpretation should be generally avoided, since the tendency is 
for the eye to move in horizontal paths. 


SIZE AND PAGE POSITION 


As to preferred size and page position of illustrations in chil- 
dren’s texts, Rodriguez Bou reports, on the basis of questionnaires 
given 2496 Puerto Rican students in Grades II, IV, and VI, that 
37.3 percent of the children preferred illustrations covering the 
entire page (11:88). Running a close second were illustrations 
occupying the upper half of the page, which were preferred by 31.8 
percent of the students. Illustrations in the lower half of the page 
were chosen as preferred by only 11 percent, half-page illustrations 
located in the center of the page were chosen by 10.4 percent of 
the students, and quarter-page illustrations were chosen by 2.5 
percent of the students or less, according to the location of the 
smaller illustration. The results of this investigation are open to 
question, however, since the test consisted of several layouts with 
the supposed location of the illustration indicated by a black block. 
If the black block had been substituted by an actual illustration, 
the content of the illustration in relation to the rest of the text 
might have influenced choice of size and location. 


SUMMARY 


What has research shown us about the educational use of pic- 
torial illustrations? Principal generalizations may be listed as 
follows: 

1. Illustrations are an effective interest-getting device. 

2. Illustrations help the reader interpret and remember the 
content of the accompanying text material. 

3. Realistically colored illustrations are more effective than 
black-and-white, but the amount of added effectiveness may not 
always be significant. 

4. There is some question as to the effectiveness of the addition 
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of one color to black-and-white illustrations. Color, in the latter 
instance, may violate the realistic qualities of the illustration and 
may result in an end product that is not as effective as the black- 
and-white illustration. 

5. The larger the illustration, the more probable that it will 
attract attention. However, attention-getting qualities do not in- 
crease in mathematic proportion with the size. 

6. Headlines or captions may help attract attention, but only 
if they are complete and add something descriptive. 

7. In booklets, children generally prefer full-page illustra- 
tions, or half-page illustrations, and there is some indication that, 
for maximum effectiveness, up to half the booklet should consist 
of illustrations. 

8. The content of the illustration must be related to the life and 
interest of the reader to be effective. 

9. The content should be organized so as not to oppose eye 
movement tendencies, and the most significant portions of the illus- 
tration should usually be in the center or the upper left. 

10. Illustrations are a degree of abstraction. They are inter- 
preted according to past experience, in a manner similar to the 
method of interpreting words. Therefore, we must carefully con- 
sider both the previous artistic experiences and environmental ex- 
periences of the proposed viewer. The viewer’s experience with 
art itself may determine his success in interpreting the illustration, 
and his experience with the type of scene depicted may similarly 
affect his interpretive success. 

11. Of particular significance for the teacher is the fact that 
the illustrations preferred by children are not always those that 
are most attractive to the teacher. Teachers often place undue 
emphasis on the amount of color in drawings and tend to prefer 
complex and abstract illustrations which are not liked by children. 

It will be noted that the majority of pictorial illustration 
studies have attempted to find the type of illustration which is most 
interesting. Very little research has studied the effect of varying 
style and content on interpretation as well as interest. In order 
to be an effective communication medium, an illustration must not 
only interest the viewer but must be interpreted by him accurately. 
Research thus far has only given us hints as to the factors which 


assure correct and complete understanding of a pictorial illus- 
tration. 
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It is hoped that the audio-visual research worker will thought- 


fully consider the significance of the pictorial illustration and will 
continue investigating ways of constructing such illustrations so 
that they will be truly an effective and efficient means of getting 
ideas communicated. 
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CCORDING to T. M. Stinnett, executive secretary of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
of the NEA, “A distinguishing mark of any profession is the deter- 
mination of the standards by which its members are admitted to and 
are permitted to continue in practice. An occupational group that, 
in effect, fails to achieve this right, or abdicates it, can scarcely be 
classed as professional. Without this instrument the group is con- 
sistently at the mercy of those who have only casual interest in its 
services and but casual knowledge of it. Such a group is subject to 
continual exploitation, abuse, and contempt.” 

At the summer meeting of the Board of Directors of the De- 
partment of Audio-Visual Instruction of the NEA the problem of 
certification of audio-visual supervisors (directors) in city and 
county school systems was discussed at length. It was the consensus 
of the Board that an action program should be initiated in order 
that state and national groups might have an opportunity to discuss 
the merits of certification. 

As a result, an exploratory conference on Certification of 
Audio-Visual Instructional Materials Supervisors was held in Wash- 
ington, D. C. on September 28-29, 1954. 
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PURPOSE 


The purpose of this conference was twofold: (a) To explore 
the question of what should be required in the way of training and 
experience for the certification of the audio-visual supervisor. (b) 
To investigate activities which might be undertaken on the state 
level to secure adoption of desirable certification requirements. 

The exploratory nature of the conference was emphasized. The 
conference was not authorized to establish DAVI policy. Rather it 
was hoped that the conference might draw up recommendations 
which could be referred to the membership and to state audio-visual 
associations for study and/or revision and be submitted at the 
National Convention in Los Angeles for official action. 


CONFERENCE PERSONNEL 


Because of expressed interest and/or previous activity in the 
area, the following were invited to participate in the Exploratory 
Conference: members of the DAVI Executive Committee ; members 
of the DAVI Committees on Teacher Education, Professional Edu- 
cation, City Programs, County and Rural Programs, and Accredi- 
tation of Secondary Schools; members of the Association of Chief 
State School Audio-Visual Officers; representatives of the National 
Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and Certifica- 
tion; and representatives of colleges and universities preparing pro- 
fessional audio-visual personnel. 

In addition, W. Earl Armstrong, executive secretary, National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education, and S. A. Ken- 
drick, director of Publications, National Commission for Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, served as consultants for 
the conference. 


WHAT WE MEAN BY CERTIFICATION 


According to a Teacher Education report of the National Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers, “Certification is the process by 
which a person is authorized to enter the teaching profession and 
teach in the public schools. By this process a privilege is bestowed 
upon professional school personnel employed in an instructional, 
administrative, or supervisory capacity.” 

By constitutional provision and tradition, certification, like 
other educational functions, belongs to the state. 

Society has long accepted the necessity for placing some restric- 
tions on the right to teach. As the educational process has become 
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more complex, the need for personnel with more specialized knowl- 
edges, competencies, and skills has become evident, and appropriate 
restrictions on the right to practice in these areas has likewise 
been defined. For example, special certificates are now required for 
administrative and supervisory positions. 

Within the past decade, audio-visual instructional materials 
have become an integral part of curriculum development in our 
elementary and secondary schools. Research has demonstrated that 
an educational leader possessing certain specialized knowledges, 
competencies, and skills is necessary to insure effective utilization 
of these materials. These competencies have been defined in such 
studies as The School Administrator and His Audio-Visual Program, 
edited by Charles F. Schuller; Foundations for Teacher Education 
in Audio-Visual Instruction, by Elizabeth Goudy Noel and J. Paul 
Leonard; Audio-Visual Materials and Techniques, by James S. 
Kinder; and An Analytical Study of the Position of the City School 
System Audio-Visual Director, a doctoral dissertation by K. C. 
Rugg of Indiana University. Since these knowledges, competen- 
cies, and skills are so vital to the entire instructional process, 
it now appears appropriate to study the education and experience 
that should be required for the certification of qualified supervisors 
in the audio-visual field. 


ADVANTAGES OF CERTIFICATION 


The major advantages of certification may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Certification will contribute to improve instruction by en- 
couraging superintendents and principals to employ for audio- 
visual supervisory positions persons holding an approved certificate. 

2. The process of selection is improved when certificated per- 
sonnel is available for appointment. In addition, the state roster 
of certificated personnel may be of considerable assistance to an 
employer in locating potential candidates. 

3. By identifying and providing official recognition to a pro- 
fessional area, certification stimulates public confidence in the field, 
reinforces the status of inservice personnel, and encourages capable 
personnel to enter the profession. 

4. In many cases, state aid in the form of reimbursements for 
teachers’ and supervisors’ salaries may be granted only for cer- 
tificated personnel. 
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5. Certification requirements encourage colleges and universi- 
ties to offer curriculums which provide adequate preparation for 
the various professional areas. 


WHAT TYPE OF CERTIFICATION 


It was the consensus of the conference participants that the 
certification requirements proposed should apply only to those in- 
dividuals who are responsible for audio-visual services on a city- or 
county-wide basis. It was also agreed that audio-visual supervisors 
now in service should be credited for years of successive experience 
in lieu of academic requirements in obtaining a certificate. 

The group further agreed that certification of audio-visual 
supervisors should follow the general patterns established in the 
various states for general supervisors. This course appeared desir- 
able for several reasons: 

1. The services provided by audio-visual supervisors parallel 
those provided by other general supervisors. It is logical, therefore, 
that the certification requirements should be somewhat similar. 

2. Similar certification requirements will enable audio-visual 
supervisors to qualify for dual certificates. Possibilities of dual cer- 
tification will also encourage many supervisors and administrators 
to seek education in the audio-visual field. 

3. The competencies required of general supervisors are basic 
requirements for the positions of educational leadership to which 
audio-visual supervisors are most frequently promoted. 

4. The current trend is to delimit rather than expand the areas 
of certification. Several certification officials have indicated that a 
proposal related to the standards for general supervisors would be 
assured a more receptive hearing than proposals for specific cer- 
tification. 


DESIRABLE CHARACTERISTICS OF CERTIFICATION PROPOSALS 


Frank Hubert, director, Division of Professional Standards, 
Texas Education Agency, recommended that the following charac- 
teristics be incorporated in the certification proposals: 

1. The memorandum or other means of communication used 
should recognize at the outset the variations in policies and prac- 
tices which prevail in the several states concerning teacher cer- 
tification. 

2. The proposals should present the salient ideas and essential 
requirements in terms of a general pattern or structure which the 
several states can adapt individually to their own situations. 
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3. The proposals should avoid giving the certificate or creden- 
tial a definite title or name. There are hundreds of different names 
now used among the states for this type of certificate, and the same 
name of a certificate may mean totally different things in different 
states. 

4. The proposals will gain more favorable response if they are 
stated in general terms and if they avoid minute specifications. 

5. The proposed plan should take into account the amount and 
quality of preparation and experience needed to assure initial com- 
petency in the field of service for which the certificate is established. 
For example, the proposal might state these items: 

a. The degree level required and the type of institution from 

which such a degree would be recognized. 

b. The previous teaching experience required, if any. 

c. The prerequisite of the applicant holding other legal teach- 
ing licenses; for example, a certificate valid for teaching in 
the elementary and/or secondary schools. 

d. The approximate amount and type of preparation required, 
preferably stated in terms of the areas of preparation which 
would constitute the basis for professional recognition. 


SUGGESTED REQUIREMENTS FOR CERTIFICATION OF AUDIO-VISUAL 
SUPERVISORS 


Consensus was reached on the following broad requirements for 
certification of audio-visual supervisors : 


I. Valid teacher’s certificate 


II. Number of years successful teaching experience to con- 
form with the requirements specified for general super- 
visory certificates. 

IiI. A minimum of one year of graduate study to include: 

1. General Professional Education 
Graduate level credit in each of the following areas: 
a. Human growth and development 
b. Curriculum development on elementary and sec- 
ondary levels 
ec. Supervision 
d. School administration 
2. Audio-Visual Education 
One-third to one-half of the graduate level credit 
should be taken in the following areas: 
a. Audio-visual resources and their utilization 


ee 
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b. Preparation of audio-visual materials, such as 
graphic, projected, and broadcast materials 
ec. Administration of audio-visual resources in the 
educational program 
3. Selected graduate credit in elective areas. 


NEXT STEPS 


S. A. Kendrick, director of Publications for the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, reported 
briefly on the status of certification throughout the nation and the 
major problems which are being encountered at the present time. He 
recommended that, since certification is the concern and responsibil- 
ity of the entire teaching profession, as many people as possible 
should be informed. Teachers, supervisors, administrators, college 
faculties, and state directors of teacher certification should all be 
informed of the need for minimum standards for audio-visual super- 
visors. Dr. Kendrick also emphasized the advisability of working 
closely with the state Advisory Councils on Education and the state 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards. 

The group agreed that both the need for certification and the 
proposed requirements should be widely discussed and studied in 
the various states prior to the annual DAVI convention to be held 
in Los Angeles, April 18-22, 1955. It was recommended that the 
minutes of this meeting be mailed to presidents of audio-visual 
associations suggesting that this topic be considered at the next 
state meeting. It was also suggested that a DAVI committee be 
appointed to publicize the recommendations of this conference, to 
develop kits of materials on certification for use in state meetings, 
to prepare and distribute progress reports to interested individuals 
in each state, and to plan a session on certification for the Los 
Angeles convention. The DAVI office agreed to assist in publicizing 
the proposed requirements and each participant was urged to bring 
the matter to the attention of educational leaders in his state. 

It is the desire of DAVI to initiate an educational program de- 
signed to get state departments of education to approve the cer- 
tification of audio-visual supervisors on the basis of the require- 
ments outlined in this report, to encourage superintendents and 
principals to employ audio-visual personnel with certificates to 
persuade a couple of colleges in each state to offer a program of 
courses that will lead to certification, and to encourage young men 
and women who are interested in an audio-visual career to obtain 
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a program of training and experience outlined for the certification 
of audio-visual supervisors. 
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THE FORMULA FILM 


Those who preview a lot of motion pictures are often struck 
by the similarities in theme, treatment, and techniques found in 
many educational, industrial, religious, and documentary films. 
While Hollywood has traditionally been the origin of the “formula 
film,” it is equally interesting to speculate on the imitativeness and 
standardization of presentation currently found in the nontheat- 
rical product. 

Emily Jones, editorializing in the Educational Film Library 
Association Bulletin, suggests that Fitzpatrick’s “farewell to beau- 
tiful Hawaii” may have been replaced by “‘the young couple paying 
a first visit to a fascinating country,” but the basic treatment in 
the travelogue remains the same. In the industrial film we still 
see “the men in white coats bending over lab equipment in which 
bright colored liquids bubble; the machine with bottles and cans 
going round and round as they are filled and capped; the molten 
steel bars shooting out of the flaming furnace; the executive at his 
desk talking about the uplifting spirit of his particular company 
or industry.”’! 

Familiar pictorial symbolisms include the broad, panoramic 
view of American countryside with which many films open; angle 
shots of belching smokestacks and busy streets reminiscent of The 
City; high-school classrooms with a slickness that only studio 
photography could give them; cartoon films which feature “Joe 


Jones, E. “Here Comes Mr. Arbuthnot.”” EFLA Bulletin, October 1954. 
Robert W. Wagner is associate professor of Motion Picture Production, Department of 
Photography, The Ohio State University. 
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Doaks” and which look more and more like something out of 
Disneyland. 

In the auditory portion the familiar strains of “canned” music 
are likely to be heard, as background to narrations which repeat 
phrases like “scientific laboratory tests”; “keep the wheels of 
progress rolling’; “in schools and colleges all over America”; and 
“in the factory, on the farm, and in the home.” Such pictures gen- 
erally conclude with the equivalent of the “happy ending.” The 
problem is solved, the goal is reached, and the end music swells up 
with a final and conclusive fade-out. 

More inventiveness and individual creative effort probably 
goes into the making of nontheatrical films as a group, than into 
the production of entertainment films. Nevertheless, many of the 
factors which have contributed to the development of the formula 
film in Hollywood are also at work in the nontheatrical film field. 
Some of these factors might be worth reviewing in terms of their 
possible significance in the process of communication. 

One factor that tends to work towards the formalization of the 
nontheatrical motion picture is that the production of such films 
has become big business. More films are being made than ever be- 
fore, and more money is being spent on mass production and dis- 
tribution. The producer who finds himself in a highly competitive 
market with the knowledge that he must sell at least 500 prints to 
recover his production cost and show a profit, realistically tries to 
design his product for the widest possible audience within the 
limits of the stated objectives of the film. He may envision its use 
at several grade levels in the public school, speculate on its adapta- 
bility with adult groups, and have in mind the possibility that it 
might be used on television as well. He is tempted to select cur- 
rently popular themes, to limit experimentation with new and un- 
tried formats, and to emulate or rework ideas and treatments found 
successful in the past. 

Alfred Hitchcock is supposed to have once remarked to an ex- 
ecutive producer that he never looked at motion pictures, to which 
the latter replied: “But where do you get all your ideas, then?” 
“How they did it” in another film is a reference heard in every 
production conference. The result, in the nontheatrical field, is 
likely to be a whole series of films on mental hygiene, plant safety, 
sales promotion, teacher training, or whatever subject is enjoying 
a popular market, and within such areas, a good many films which 
look very much alike. 

Another factor contributing to the formula film involves fail- 
ures in the film planning committees so commonly found in non- 
theatrical production. Such committees are generally too large, and 
are typically composed of members who, although they may know 
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little about the process of film communication, almost always have 
strong preconceived ideas about how films should be made and what 
they should contain. Out of such committees may come, for example, 
the suggestion that the president of the firm narrate the whole 
show, or that the chancellor of the university, or the director of 
sales, speaking from the sanctuary of his office, make the final, 
authoritative statement in the film. 

The ideas of individual committee members often conflict, too, 
with resultant compromises and qualifications which weaken the 
script. Sometimes there are differences of opinion between the pro- 
ducer and the committee. A number of interesting problems of 
intergroup communication in the process of film making thus invite 
investigation. Group thinking and cooperative planning between 
subject matter specialist and film maker is a characteristic and 
essential part of educational, industrial, and other forms of non- 
theatrical film production, but the “committee made” film often 
turns out to be only a poorly illustrated lecture. 

Many formula films, of course, result from the fact that the 
production group itself may be unable to solve the many technical 
and creative problems which arise in the course of putting together 
the complicated audio-visual symbol system we call the motion 
picture. 

The making of a 10- or 20-minute film is a rigorous discipline. 
Ideas must be concisely put, “dead spots” must be eliminated, time 
and space must be telescoped, factual information must be made 
clear and yet carry the impact of drama. All this must be done in 
terms of specific audio-visual symbols. The brevity and specificity 
of most nontheatrical films leads many film makers to express ideas 
through the familiar symbol which, like the stereotyped char- 
acterization of “John Brown, farmer,” and the “rags-to-riches” 
theme, enables the viewer to quickly recognize and easily project 
himself into the situation without much intellectual effort. 

Inexperienced or inept writers, directors, and technicians find 
it convenient to fall back on the stereotyped theme, type casting, 
and the cliché ending. But even a capable production staff may not 
be able to escape the formula. The writer may not be allowed enough 
time to absorb his material, technical limitations may make it im- 
possible for the director to develop a promising effect, and budget 
restrictions may dictate the use of stock shots and canned music. 
The necessity for getting the job done within such time, technical, 
and financial limitations may eventually defeat any film production 
group. 

A certain amount of formalization and stereotyping will al- 
ways be a characteristic of mass communication, and there will 
probably always be a place for the film which does nothing more 
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than impressively express the known, renew the familiar, and 
simply remind the viewer of elementary facts and figures which he 
may have forgotten. 

But if the nontheatrical film is to be a significant influence in 
the life of our time, it must do more than reiterate the familiar. It 
must continually move its audiences out of the known and the rou- 
tine, and into the new and the unknown. And, just as important, 
it must shed new light on and derive new meanings from the old and 
the familiar. This is what the skillful photographer does, for ex- 
ample, when instead of picturing the Colosseum in a long shot, he 
selects a close-up view of a single archway, chipped by ancient 
gladiator, weathered by the changing seasons, and textured by the 
passage of thousands of human beings for 1900 years. The making 
of a motion picture is not only the process of communicating mean- 
ing, therefore, but also the discovery of meaning and its expression 
in terms of specific audio-visual symbols which both draw from and 
significantly add to meanings already held by the intended audience. 

Ultimately, the answer to the formula film is creativity. This 
is a quality often found in the most simple expository film as well 
as in the more elaborate production. It is a quality which stimulates, 
adds another dimension to the commonplace, and brings order and 
intelligibility out of confusion and misunderstanding. 

If we are to have more films of this type, we shall need pro- 
ducers perceptive enough to critically evaluate their own work, 
courageous enough to take the risks involved in experimentation 
with untried film subjects and formats, and imaginative enough to 
cultivate new audiences for such treatments and ideas. 

We shall need film directors skilled in the art and science of 
putting audio-visual symbols together in motion picture form, and 
writers who can organize, simplify, amplify, and dramatize worth- 
while information and important ideas in terms of the specific 
characteristics of the audience with which they are trying to com- 
municate. These, and other creative film practitioners—cameramen, 
editors, musicians, animators—must be willing and able to reject 
superficial imagery and strive for an analytical, honest, and pro- 
vocative approach to subject matter. 

But the responsibility for the production of creative, effective 
films is not that of the film maker alone. Creativity must also be 
found in the planning group or committee, and in the sponsorship 
which makes the film possible. Better integration of the planning 
and production groups would do much to stimulate fresh approaches 
to subject matter and techniques. Creativity in planning would 
include the realization that the film which serves its purpose best 
may not necessarily be that which directly advertises this or that 
product, nor which eulogizes this or that educational, religious, or 
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business organization, but rather the kind of film which, in the 
name of the sponsor, performs a broader service. Such was the 
sponsorship and planning behind notable films like Lowisiana 
Story and The Quiet One. 

Beyond the producer, the sponsor, and the planning commit- 
tee is the audience and the viewing situation. Creativity is needed 
here, too. We need more teachers, sales representatives, business- 
men, religious leaders, and other users of the nontheatrical film 
who can utilize films well, who can do the “beautiful demonstration” 
that adds richness and meaning to the showing of even a poor film. 
The film viewing situation is an active, not a passive one, and the 
stimulation of seeing a motion picture should, in itself, become a 
richly rewarding creative or “re-creative”’ act. 

Finally, research in audio-visual communication can help open 
the way for the creative forces presently at work in the nontheatri- 
cal film field. Despite the misgivings of some film practitioners, 
what has been learned about the effectiveness of various rhetorical 
elements in instructional film research need not be taken as a 
formalized pattern, but rather as the basis for a more intelligent 
approach to film design. 

As Lumsdaine put it: “ ... the principles that research can 
come up with will always be nothing more than statements about 
film methods; and it’s important to remember that a film method is 
not a film. It’s only an approach to a film, which still has to be 
implemented by the creativity of the film writer and director... . 
| think that what research provides in the way of dependable facts 
and principles about the relation of film methods to educational 
outcomes will increasingly permit more opportunity, not less, for 
the application of creative talent in the construction of more effec- 
tive films.’’2 

Creativity, as in Irwin Edman’s definition of art, may be said 
to be “the name for that whole process of intelligence by which 
life, understanding its own conditions, turns them to the mest inter- 
esting or exquisite account.”® Many influences tend to inhibit the 
development of the creative, artful, nontheatrical film. But such 
creativity is essential if we are to rise above and progress beyond 
the imitative level of the formula film. This is the responsibility 
and the function not only of the film maker, but also of the spon- 
sorship, the planners, the users of film, and the research worker 
as well. Communication is still an art, and creativity would seem to 
be very near the heart of the communication problem, 

, 2 Lumsdaine, A. A. “Experimental Research as an Aid to Creative Film Making.” The 
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DIMFNSIONS OF VIOLENCE 


Those concerned with television (and the other mass media 
too) cannot escape the problematic status of violence. On one level 
or another the alleged importance of violence in mass media con- 
tent is urged to be the basis of some sort of social action. Eight 
million Roman Catholic women were told in Boston on November 
16 to organize a censorship movement which would outlaw from 
TV “cracking pistols, barroom brawls, gruesome villains, and ex- 
cursions into space” in programs available to their children. PTA 
groups across the land are heard protesting the number of murders 
and related violence in TV programs. A Senate committee stages 
hearings on the effects of comic books (and also TV and radio) on 
juvenile delinquency. Educational foundations conduct conferences 
and surveys to guide them in doing something—they aren’t yet 
sure what—about the relation of violence in the mass media to 
the development of character in children. And a psychiatrist, 
Frederic Wertham, authors Seduction of the Innocent (New York: 
Rinehart & Co., $4) which is widely read and discussed. 

Obviously this concern with violence in our mass media is a 
many-faceted affair ; it has meaning in various dimensions, depend- 
ing on the assumptions and preconceptions of the commentators. 
Our purpose now is to attempt to separate these different dimensions 
of meaning and by so doing to clarify what at best must still remain 
a thorny problem. In the process, references to Dr. Wertham’s 
book may add up to an appraisal of it. For clarity and brevity, the 
discussion will be organized around a series of questions. 

1. Can it be proved today that particular TV programs or 
comic books are prime causes of juvenile delinquency? Dr. 
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Wertham and many laymen seem to think that the answer to this 
question is an affirmative. Their reasoning appears to be that the 
child, having been stimulated, or supplied with requisite technical 
information for committing a crime, by the program or comic 
book, thereupon proceeds to commit the crime. There presently 
exist no studies to my knowledge which determine objectively or 
quantitatively whether the answer to this question is yes or no. In 
individual clinical examinations psychiatrists may be able to de- 
termine affirmative answers. Dr. Wertham’s book, however, does 
not present such evidence. Rather, his cumulation of case anecdotes 
seems to indicate that delinquency arises from a complex of fac- 
tors, including the quality of nurture, the character of the juvenile 
peer-group, and the economic and social conditions providing the 
child’s environment. Where mass media content come into his case 
stories, habitual use of them seems to be the rule. If I sense the 
drift of his argument, he would at this point hold that not the single 
comic book, nor single TV program causes delinquency, but rather 
the cumulation of violence in all of them. This is a different ques- 
tion to which we will return later. 

2. Can it be proved that, as industry apologists sometimes con- 
tend, the violence in mass media content provides an individually 
benign safety valve through which to work off aggressions in fan- 
tasy? The answer here must be parallel to the first: there are no 
extant studies which objectively determine the truth or falsity of 
this proposition, though perhaps clinical psychologists and psychia- 
trists can point to individual cases where the answer is in the 
affirmative. 

3. Can it be true that TV crime programs and crime comics 
are being made scapegoats? There is a great deal of evidence that 
the answer is yes to this question. Any review of the history of 
technological innovation would show that where the technological 
innovation bears directly on the public, it tends to become the focus 
of blame for the current social ills. This was true of the railroad in 
England in the 1830’s and 1840’s. It was true of the automobile 
in the United States. It was true of the motion pictures, and of 
radio. Anxious parents, teachers and others, legitimately concerned 
with personality and character problems apparently tend to fasten 
onto the latest technological addition to our culture and regard it 
during its process of assimilation into the social scene as being 
“to blame’”’ for phenomena which have more deep-lying roots. It is 
a truism that our social institutions adapt to new technologies with 
a cultural “lag.”’ And perhaps the very shiny magic of the television 
technique invites scapegoating by contrast with the shabbiness in 
our social institutions. For as parents, legislators, and the like, we 
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cannot help but be guiltily aware of the extent of violence and dis- 
honesty in the real world. 

4. If to a degree TV and comic books are not the “real” objects 
of concern, what are the real factors which they symbolize in scape- 
goating? The answers to this are as various as the theories of the 
answerers. For my part I would hazard the hypothesis that the 
basic real factor underlying the scapegoating tendency is the un- 
spoken concern that the integrity of the individual human being 
is ever more threatened by a technologically oriented social struc- 
ture. This social structure gives to many the appearance of valuing 
technical progress more highly than the dignity of the human 
being. Looked at broadly, our mass media have the aspect of a one- 
way conveyor belt. The individual in its audience may well be 
understood to have a real basis of concern that his own self- 
expression is thereby cut off. In his working hours he specializes 
in the performance of narrowly defined duties in a huge and hier- 
archically organized business organization. To the extent that he 
relies on the mass media for his leisure-time—and especially on 
TV which he views without even the group experience of the theater 
—he seems reduced to the position of a passive, receiving automa- 
ton. Even his voting behavior is now subject to the same types 
of advertising pressures and persuasion as he experiences in his 
choice of toothpaste. If he senses that political apathy and a feeling 
of anomie are somehow related to these threats to his autonomy, 
small wonder that he protests that passively sitting and watching 
TV crime programs is not good for his child. 

It seems to me that such concerns as these may be the un- 
verbalized but real basis for much PTA concern. Looked at in this 
context, Dr. Wertham’s book takes on a new and more valid mean- 
ing than when analyzed in terms of its surface appearance. Indeed 
his Seduction of the Innocents should be interpreted in the light 
of his earlier book, The Show of Violence (New York: Doubleday 
& Co., 1948.) which he summed up somewhat as follows: 


Psychiatrists have given most of their attention to the inner conflicts of man. 
They have not yet learned sufficiently how closely these are connected with the 
outer conflicts in society. (p. 243) , 
Maybe for us today the meaning of the legend (of Cain and Abel) is a simple 
direct answer to Cain’s question, to be acted upon in our everyday life. “Am I 
my brother’s keeper?” The answer is yes. (p. 270) 


5. Apart from the foregoing considerations, is the sheer mass 
of the violence in the mass media bad for children, as Dr. Wertham 
asserts? But before we reach this question, is there really so much 
violence in the mass media? Do the mass media’s “windows on 
the world” display for our children’s experience a world in which 
men and women are shown as enjoying self-respect and freely 
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according it to others? Does TV programing portray people as 
valuing their basic individual rights and as respecting those of 
others? Does TV programing display a world which is full of 
different kinds of people, motivated by the peculiarly human 
kaleidoscopic range of emotions and motives? Or does it present 
a world substantially peopled with characters so stereotyped as 
to lack such diversity, and stereotyped as either all good or all bad? 
Precise answers to most of such questions are not available from 
existing research and much more research effort is called for. 
However, the intuition of sensitive laymen (such as is to be found 
among PTA groups) may not be too far wide of the mark. 

We do know that crime and western drama provided about 
one minute in four of New York TV programing through the full 
week of January 4-11, 1953, and almost one minute in three during 
the children-hours (5 to 7 PM, weekdays, and from sign-on to 7 
PM, on weekends). In the children-hours, four-fifths of the program 
time is aimed at a general audience of adults. We do know that acts 
or threats of violence, conservatively defined, average more than 
6 per hour for the week as a whole in New York, while in the 
children-hours, they average 10 per hour, or twice the saturation 
found in the remaining hours. We do know that in drama produced 
for TV, journalists (writers, reporters, and the like,) are both 
the most tightly stereotyped and consistently shown as represent- 
ing community ideals. Doctors and the unemployed are least tightly 
stereotyped. Scientists are portrayed as being furthest from the 
value ideals but dangerously menacing. Over-all, one could conclude 
from the available evidence that TV drama characters are quite 
highly stereotyped ‘with some of the stereotypes being presump- 
tively dangerous if taken as models for viewer behavior. 

Are the effects of violence or of stereotypes “bad”? No careful, 
objective studies of this question exist—a fact which is a sad com- 
mentary in the light of the fact that so much concern has been ex- 
pressed over the problem. Joseph T. Klapper has found that many 
educators, popular psychologists, and the like, hold an “enlight- 
ened view” as to what the probable effects are, namely that chil- 
dren will respond to TV violence according to behavior patterns 
already established by home and social environment; that if the 
child is near the adoption of antisocial behavior, he may be influ- 
enced by the mass of media violence to become overtly delinquent, 
but that otherwise he is unaffected by it. In the absence of actual 
research we can only guess, but the present author’s hunch would 
be that no child, exposed to the mass media content in large doses, 
is unaffected by it. In this view, the violence in the documentary, in 
the news broadcasts, like the violence in the fictional material would 
be expected to have some effects. As suggested earlier, I would be 
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as much concerned over the possible effects of lack of diversity in 
character portrayal and in story plots as over violence. In this 
connection, it must be remembered that the policy which determines 
the content of TV programs which are available to children is the 
commercial policy of advertisers. Possibly our concern over TV 
and children would lead to more significant results if it were focused 
on the effects which are precluded because certain kinds of cultural 
experience, being outside the orbit of cultural industry, are not 
made available to children. Bearing in mind that it is only within 
the past half-century that our leisure time has been organized 
primarily by large scale commercial industry, it would seem useful 
to look back to see what is left owt of children’s cultural environ- 
ment as a result. 

Charles Siepmann once suggested that the danger in our mass 
media lay in the fact that they lead to “the premature graduation 
of our children into the immaturity of adulthood.” This concern is 
consistent with mine, expressed above. It is also consistent with 
Dr. Klapper’s view that massive exposure to the media, especially 
TV, accelerates the impact of environment on children. He is im- 
pressed with the possible effects on children of observing adults in 
conflict over problems which would not otherwise come to their 
attention at early ages. He supposes that such viewing might lead 
children to accept as valid the patterns of conflict behavior so 
repetitively performed for them on TV. Alternatively, they might 
regress into infantile behavior as a defense against the unpleasant 
prospect of growing into adulthood with such traumatic conflict 
patterns. Or still other and presently unknown effects may follow 
from such value conflicts. 

6. Finally, is censorship the answer to the problems, whether 
they be identified as “violence,” or whatever, in the mass media? 
Perhaps a clue to the dangers of censorship is to be found in the 
quotation in our opening paragraph where “excursions into space” 
are included with violence as censorable material. Certainly no 
studies have found space stories per se to be harmful. And most 
of us would feel that space fiction is a very desirable area for fan- 
tasy in children’s programing. 

Any thoughtful survey of public information and concerns 
over the effect of mass media content on children would have to 
conclude that not much is known about these effects today. As our 
exploration into the different dimensions of the problem suggests, 
it is not at all clear just what we consider the real problem to be. 
Under such conditions, censorship is a solution which amounts to 
throwing the baby out with the bath water. Not only does it divert 
attention from the real problem (however it may be defined), but 
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it inevitably leads to new and possibly more serious problems. It 
is in order, therefore, to conclude with a plea for rational com- 
munication between all parties concerned with the immediate pur- 
pose of determining what the problem is, and the ultimate purpose 
of obtaining appropriate information about it, and formulating 


wise public policy. 
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A CRITICAL SURVEY OF RESOURCES FOR LOCATING 
AND SELECTING AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


One of the chief deterrents to the effective utilization of audio- 
visual materials can be a failure to get to the user information 
about those materials which will best serve his purposes. Obviously 
a ceiling is imposed on the user’s selection of materials by his 
knowledge of available materials. Since he can select no better or 
newer materials than those about which he has information, and 
since learning is, to a certain extent, conditioned by the materials 
which provide the stimuli to the learner, it seems highly desirable 
that descriptive and critical information concerning all types of 
audio-visual materials be made available. 

National professional organizations, publications devoted ex- 
clusively to the field of audio-visual education as well as those 
which are devoted to subject-matter areas, producers and distribu- 
tors of audio-visual materials, educational institutions, and gov- 
ernmental organizations recognize this fact and are making avail- 
able an increasing amount of organized information concerning 
audio-visual materials—their sources, their content and physical 
format, their purposes, and the groups in which they should make 
their optimum contributions. 

A study of these resources for locating and selecting audio- 
visual materials reveals that there are two principal types of pub- 
lications—(a) those providing information on a particular type 
of audio-visual material in all subject-matter areas and on all ma- 
turity levels and (b) those providing information on one or more 
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types of audio-visual materials in particular subject-matter levels 
and/or maturity levels. In addition there are numerous other re- 
sources for locating audio-visual materials—catalogs, guides, and 
catalog cards issued by producers and distributors; catalogs and 
supplements listing and describing materials available from educa- 
tional and commercial audio-visual libraries (USOE’s 1953 Direc- 
tory lists 2660 such libraries most of which will provide catalogs 
upon request) ; and departments in various professional journals 
and services rendered by professional organizations to their mem- 
bers such as the American Association of Medical Colleges’ spe- 
cialized audio-visual projects. 

All such publications are intended, of course, to be of the 
greatest possible help to potential users. Users, however, will find 
that they vary greatly in their value. Some of the criteria which 
determine their usefulness and which were considered in this study 
include: 

1. Completeness. Is all the necessary information—type of 
material, grade level, and description of content—given? 

2. Accuracy. Are all data—length, dates, addresses, and such 
—accurate? 

3. Date of publication. Is the date of publication given so that 
the user can know the years covered? Many excellent lists such as 
Robert J. Miles’ Recordings for School Use (1942) and William H. 
Hartley’s Selected Films for American History and Problems (1940 
and supplement, 1945) need to be brought up to date. 

4. Authorship. Is the individual or organization responsible 
for the publication identified and qualified? 

5. Criteria for selection. If the publication is selective, are 
the bases for selection defined and followed? 

6. Format. Is the organization of the material clearly ex- 
plained and is it consistently and conveniently arranged? 

These criteria were used in compiling this listing of some of 
the more widely used and/or more recent publications providing 
information about audio-visual materials. The list is divided into 
two parts—(a) general catalogs and publications and (b) spe- 
cialized bibliographies and lists. For additional selected lists of 
audio-visual materials consult EFLA’s Index to Selected Film Lists. 


GENERAL CATALOGS AND PUBLICATIONS 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. Selected Educational Motion Pictures: A 
Descriptive Encyclopedia, American Council on Education, Washington. 
1942. 372 p. 

Approximately 500 films are listed alphabetically with a subject index 
in the back. Includes grade levels, film data, secondary sources, detailed 
appraisals concerning teaching purposes and strengths and weaknesses, 
and very complete descriptions of content. The appraisals are based on 
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5500 judgments of teachers and 12,000 judgments of pupils. An excellent 
source of information on content and usefulness of films produced before 
1942. The contributions of this publication as well as the project con- 
nected with it justify serious attention being given to bringing the 
publication up to date. 


AUDIO-VISUAL GUIDE. Educational and Recreational Guides, Inc., 1630 Spring- 

field Avenue, Maplewood, New Jersey. Monthly September through June. 

Study guides for commercial films; also lists of new audio-visual ma- 
terials. 


BLUE BOOK OF AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS. 29th edition. Educational Screen, 64 
East Lake Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 1954. 80 p. 
To be used as a supplement to the 28th edition. Contains over 1000 new 
’53-’54 films and more than 2000 new filmstrips, slide sets, and class- 
room recordings. 


BLUEBOOK OF 16MM FILMS. 28th edition. Educational Screen, 64 East Lake St., 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 1953. 163 p. 
Classified list of more than 7000 films under almost 200 subject headings. 
Very brief descriptions, with coded data and sources. 


BUSINESS SCREEN (Combined with See and Hear). Business Screen Maga- 
zine, Inc., 7064 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26, Ill. Eight times a year at 6 weeks 
interim. 

Undoubtedly best single source of information on business films. 


CUMULATIVE INDEX OF RECORD REVIEWS, compiled by Kurtz Myers. Music Library 
Association, 1952. 
Indexes reviews in 16 periodicals. Indicates excellent, adequate, or in- 
adequate quality of performance. 


EDUCATIONAL FILM GUIDE. H. W. Wilson Company, 950-72 University Avenue, 
New York 52, N. Y. 11th edition, completely revised, 1953. 1037 p. 

Lists 11,900 films alphabetically, by subject-matter area, and according 
to the Dewey Decimal classification. Film data, grade level, brief de- 
scription of content, critical comments, and purchase sources are given 
in the classified section. Directory of producers and distributors is handy 
list for addresses. Also contains order numbers for 4000 Library of 
Congress Cards and 2000 EFLA Evaluation Cards. Notations are given 
of film reviews appearing in Educational Screen, Saturday Review, and 
Film News, and high ratings from a group of evaluators are indicated 
by *. An indispensable tool] for selection of educational films. 


EDUCATIONAL FILM LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. EF LA Evaluations, Educational Film 
Library Association, 345 East Forty-Sixth Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Released to institutional, international, and service members of EFLA 
only. The evaluations are made by member organizations and published 
on 3” x 5” cards for filing. The EFLA Bulletin, official periodical of the 
organization, lists new films alphabetically by producers and gives very 
brief descriptions of content. For further information, contact EFLA’s 
executive secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL FILM LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Film Review Digest. Published eight 
times each year with a ninth issue being the index. 
Began in October, 1953, and quotes from at least 3 different reviews for 
each of the films it includes. Cites bibliographical reference for each of 
the reviews. 
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EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. 64 East Lake Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. Monthly, Sep- 
tember through June. 
Each issue regularly contains four departments helpful in locating and 
selecting materials—‘Evaluation of New Films,” “Church Department,” 
“Records on Review,” and “New Materials.” The first includes some- 
what detailed descriptions of content and appraisals of the effectiveness 
of four or five outstanding films based on the reactions of a previewing 
committee consisting of teachers, students, and specialists in the content 
areas of the films as well as audio-visual education; the second provides 
information concerning the use of audio-visual materials in religious 
education; the third provides descriptive and analytical information 
on 10 or 12 series of recordings; the fourth, in accordance with its 
new format, inaugurated in September 1954, provides information on 
new films, filmstrips, slides, recordings, and other audio-visual materials 
in the same format as The Blue Book of Audio-Visual Materials so that 
in effect the announcements in Educational Screen serve as monthly 
supplements. 
EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS. 14th edition, Educators Progress Service, Ran- 
dolph, Wisconsin. Annual, 1954. 566 p. 
The 1954 edition contains a classified list of 2982 free films with de- 
scriptions. Indexed by subject and title. Lists sources. 
EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMSTRIPS. 6th edition, Educators Progress Service 
Randolph, Wisconsin. Annual, 1954. 209 p. 
The 1954 edition contains a classified list of 708 free filmstrips with 
descriptions. Indexed by subject and title. Covers 38 sources. 
EISENBERG, PHILIP, and KRASNO, HESKY. A Guide to Children’s Records. Crown 
Publishers, New York. 1948. 195 p. 
Part I is a discussion of what children like at various stages of their 
development. Part II is a descriptive, critical, and analytical listing by 
age-group of the available children’s records of music, songs, poems, 
and stories. 
FALCONER, VERA M., Filmstrips—A Descriptive Index and Users’ Guide, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, New York. 1948. 572 p. 
Discusses the selection and utilization of filmstrips; then gives detailed 
descriptions and evaluations of about 3000 of the better filmstrips avail- 
able on March 15, 1947. Illustrated with frames from the filmstrips. 
Should be used with Filmstrip Guide for a complete listing of usable 
filmstrips. 
FILM COUNCIL OF AMERICA. A Guide to Film Services of National Organizations. 
FCA, Evanston, Illinois. 1954. 146 p. 
By describing the audio-visual publications, resources, and services of 
over 160 national organizations, the Guide provides film users with much 
valuable and needed information. 
FILM COUNCIL OF AMERICA, RUSHES, Film Council of America, 600 Davis 
Street, Evanston, Illinois. Biweekly. 
This free and most frequently published newssheet gives brief annota- 
tions of new audio-visual materials. FCA encourages interested persons 
to get on the mailing list. 
FILM NEWS. 444 Central Park West, New York 25, N. Y. Nine issues a year. 
Well written film evaluations, news stories, and discussions. 
FILM WORLD AND A-V WORLD. Ver Halen Publishing Company, 6327 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Hollywood 38, California. Monthly. 
A regular feature, “The Film Parade Reviewed,” describes 30 to 40 new 
films each month, classifies them according to such broad categories as 
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“educational” and “sponsored,” and for some titles gives evaluative 
comments. Is an important listing in terms of providing information on 
current productions. Some older films do, however, find their way into 
the “Parade.” 

FILMSTRIP GUIDE, 1954, H. W. Wilson Company, 950-972 University Avenue, 

New York 52, N. Y. 3rd edition, completely revised. 410 p. 
Lists 5882 filmstrips alphabetically and then according to the Dewey 
Decimal classification. Filmstrip data, grade level, brief description of 
contents, and purchase sources are given in classified section. 

HALL, DAVID. Records: 1950 Edition. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 1950. 544 p. 
Discusses the selection and care of recordings and the status of the 
recording industry; gives a critical survey of the serious music released 
on recordings during 1948 and 1949, arranged alphabetically by com- 
poser; and indexes the commentary according to performing artists. 


JOINT ESTIMATES OF CURRENT ENTERTAINMENT FILMS. Published by The Film 
Estimate Board of National Organizations, Motion Picture Association 
of America, Inc., 28 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

Appraisals of current entertainment films made by the following organ- 
izations: American Association of University Women, American Jewish 
Committee, American Library Association, Children’s Film Library 
Committee, National Society Daughters of the American Revolution, 
National Federation of Music Clubs, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., Protestant Motion Picture Council, 
United Church Women, National Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 
Schools Motion Picture Committee. 


JOURNAL OF THE A. E. R. T. Association for Education by Radio-Television, 
228 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. Monthly, September through 
May. 

News and evaluations of educational radio and television programs. 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS FILM AND FILMSTRIP CATALOG. Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Issued quarterly with the fourth being an annual cumulation. 

In addition to making film and filmstrip catalog cards available, the 
Library of Congress publishes photographic reproductions of its cards 
for films and filmstrips in book form. Each issue contains an alphabetical 
list of entries, a name index, and a subject index. Film and filmstrip 
cards contain 20 or more items of information. For further information 
concerning these services contact the Library of Congress. 

LISTENABLES AND LOOKABLES. Published three times a month except June, July, 
and August. 61 Lafayette Avenue, East Orange, New Jersey. 

Designed to “bring information about radio and video programs to stu- 
dents, teachers, and public service organizations.” The publication lists 
programs of the major networks and gives some program background 
and editorial comment. 

LOOK AND LISTEN. Published quarterly. National Association for Better Radio 
and Television (NAFBRAT), 882 Victoria Avenue, Los Angeles 5, Calif- 
ornia. 

A guide to better radio and television programs. Includes some standards 
for evaluation. 

MILLER, BRUCE. Sources of Free and Inexpensive Pictures for the Classroom. 
Bruce Miller, Box 369, Riverside, California. Annual, 30-40 p. 

A classified list of sources of pictures which cost up to $3. Rather limited 
in number of sources included. The same author has several other source 
lists including Sources of Free and Inexpensive Teaching Aids. 
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NATIONAL TAPE RECORDING CATALOG. Sponsored by NEA Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, Association for Education by Radio-Television, and 
Kent State University. Published by DAVI, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. November 1954. 32 p. 

Provides information on 34 series of 562 individual tape-recorded pro- 
grams from 14 educational organizations. Any program can be ordered 
from Kent State University where masters of these programs have been 
deposited. 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. The News Letter, edited by Edgar Dale. Bureau of 
Educational Research, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Monthly. 

Mentions new materials and publications available. 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. Sources of Teaching Materials. Bureau of Educational 
Research, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 1952. 19 p. 

A classified listing of sources of teaching materials. Includes sections on 
(a) references for utilization, (b) sources of films, filmstrips, and slides, 
(c) radio and television, (d) educational recordings, (e) free and in- 
expensive teaching aids, (f) keeping currently informed, and (g) 
sources of materials for the study of other countries. Good address list 
for free travel materials. 

PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials. 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 1954. 175 p. 

Lists over 2000 pamphlets, maps, exhibits, charts, posters, and pictures 
costing less than $.50 which have been examined and evaluated at Pea- 
body as valuable for use in schools. Titles are arranged under subject 
headings. A valuable source for teachers, librarians, and audio-visual 
directors. 

SATURDAY REVIEW. Saturday Review Associates, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. Weekly. 

Cecile Starr’s “Ideas on Film,” Irving Kolodin’s “Recordings in Review,” 
Arthur Knight’s “SR Goes to the Movies,” as well as Gilbert Seldes’ and 
Robert Lewis Shayon’s “TV and Radio” provide a rich resource of criti- 
cal, comparative, descriptive, and even historical reviews of the mass 
media. Not only are they interestingly written but they also represent 
the scholarly thinking of mature critics. In addition to these regular 
departments, SR frequently carries feature articles dealing with the 
various media. SR’s 4-page index to its film reviews and articles March 
1948, to March 1951, greatly facilitates the use of material published 
during those years. ‘. 

SCHOLASTIC TEACHER. 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Monthly Sep- 
tember through May. 

Section on audio-visual and other teaching materials for English and 
social studies classes. 

UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION. 3434 U. S. Government Films. U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 1951, 329 p. 

Describes all motion pictures, filmstrips, and slide sets produced by 
various branches of the U. S. Government and available for public use. 
SPECIALIZED BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND LISTS 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS. Films on Art, 1952. American Federation of 
Arts, 1952. 164 p. 

Discusses the development and use of the art film and lists 453 art films 


alphabetically, with production data and very brief descriptions of con- 
tent. Illustrated. 
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AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE. Selected List of Human Relations Films. New 
York: Film Division of the Committee, 1954. 59 p. 

FILM RESEARCH ASSOCIATES. Guide to Motion Pictures, Slidefilms, and Record- 
ings for Improving Human Relations and Supervisory Techniques. New 
York: Film Research Associates, 1950. 30 p. 

FILMS ON ART, PANORAMA 1953. Francis Bolen in cooperation with Inter- 
national Art Film Federation and Denis Forman, UNESCO, Paris: 1953, 
79 p. 

Contains several articles on films on art and a descriptive listing of art 
films. 

INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. Audio-Visual Resource Guide. 
Chicago: International Council of Religious Education, 1950. 167 p. 

IOWA STATE COLLEGE, WILLIAMS, T. M. Non-Royalty Films for Television. Iowa 
State College Press, Ames, Iowa. 1954. 108 p. 

LEESTMA, ROBERT. Audio-Visual Materials for Teaching Reading. Slater’s Book 
Store, Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 1954. 108 p. 

MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE. Handbook on 16mm Films for Music 
Education. Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 1952. 71 p. 

A classified, annotated listing with supplementary information on ob- 
taining and using films. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES. Audio-Visual Materials and Methods 
in the Social Studies. Washington, D. C.: National Council for the Social 
Studies. 1947. 214 p. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS. Multi-Sensory Aids in the 
Teaching of Mathematics. Eighteenth Yearbook of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, Columbia University, New York. 1945. 455 p. 

Discusses the production and use of all types of visual materials for the 
teaching of mathematics. Many photographs. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE OF NURSING EDUCATION. Visual Aids for Use in Schools of 
Nursing. New York: the League. 1947. 16 p. 

NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL. National Directory of Safety Films. National 
Safety Council, 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 1954. 
64 p. 

A listing of over 1000 motion pictures and filmstrips for safety educa- 
tion. Kept up to date by mimeographed quarterly supplements and com- 
pletely revised annually. 

NATIONAL SALES EXECUTIVES. A Guide to Films and Their Uses by Sales Ezecu- 
tives. New York 17: National Sales Executives, 1951. 45 p. 

NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE. Visual Aids Series. New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Upper Montclair, New Jersey. Various prices. 

Classified lists of all types of teaching materials. Write for current titles 
and prices. 

NEWARK (N. J.) PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Audio-Visual Aids for the English Teacher. 
By Rita J. Kenny and Edward T. Schofield. Revised by Catherine Bordman, 
Newark. 1954. 16 p. 

NICHTENHAUSER, ADOLF; COLEMAN, MARIE L.; AND RUHE, DAVID 8. Films in 
Psychiatry, Psychology, and Mental Health. New York: Health Education 
Council, 1953. 209 p. 

Detailed film analyses, appraisals, and recommendations for use. Written 
for use by professional workers in psychiatry, psychology, and mental 
health. 
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RELIGIOUS FILM ASSOCIATION. Guide to Films for Church and Community Use, 
1958-54, New York: Religious Film Association, Inc., 1953. 93 p. 

UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION. Enter- 
tainment Films for Juvenile Audiences. Paris: UNESCO, 1950. 240 p. 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE. Motion Pic- 
tures on Child Life and Supplement No. 1. U. S. Government Printing 

Office, Washington, D. C. 1952 and 1954. 61 p. 

UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENGY. United States Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Motion Pictures and Filmstrips Suitable and Available for Use 
Abroad and 1954 Supplement. The Agency, Washington, D. C. 1953 and 
1954. 220 p. and 110 p. 

UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION. 102 Motion Pictures on Democracy. U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1950. 51 p. 

Prepared by an Advisory Committee, this classified list includes film 
data, summaries, and committee recommendations. 

UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION. Three Dimensional Teaching Aids for 
Trade and Industrial Instruction. Circular No. 366, Washington. April 
1952. 91 p. 

UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. Mental Health Motion Pictures. U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington. 1952. 124 p. 

Classified listing of motion pictures with film data, synopsis, suggested 
audiences, television information, and space for user’s comments. Also 
list of state mental health organizations and sources of films. 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. Teacher Education. Visual Instruction Bureau, Division 
of Extension, University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas. 1954. 88 p. 

A descriptive listing of over 300 motion pictures in the area of teacher 
education that are available from the Bureau. 


Such a listing as the foregoing evidences the fact that consid- 
erable information concerning educational motion pictures is being 
provided. On the other hand, it evidences a serious paucity of gen- 
erally available information concerning slides, pictures, charts, 
radio, and television. Local, state, national, and international 
organizations apparently recognize the importance of such in- 
formation and independently or cooperatively are planning to make 
available a greater amount of reliable information that will help 
to answer Lasswell’s classic question: Who is saying what to whom 
in what medium and with what effect? 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF EDUCATION. Mass 
Media and Education. Fifty-Third Yearbook of NSSE, Part II. 
Nelson B. Henry (ed.) Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954. 
290 p. 


Reviewed by 


®KENNETH P. ADLER 


Three fundamental aspects of mass communication are treated 
in this volume: the role of the mass media in modern society; the 
process, content, and effects of mass communication; and the way in 
which mass media can best contribute to citizenship education for 
self-government. Although the joint product of 11 authors, Mass 
Media and Education is not just another collection of articles and 
reprints grouped together under appropriate chapter headings and 
head notes. Instead, each chapter was especially prepared for this 
volume along lines suggested by the Yearbook Committee of the 
National Society for the Study of Education. Under the chairman- 
ship of Edgar Dale, the Committee (Wilbur Schramm, I. Keith 
Tyler, and Paul A. Witty) selected the associated contributors. 
What emerges from the separate chapters, written by the con- 
tributors and edited by Nelson M. Henry, is a fairly coherent book 
on the functions, performance, and effects of mass communica- 
tion. 

The title of this work belies its much broader scope. As stated 
in Dale’s introduction, the authors’ aim is “(a) to give background 
on ownership, control, regulation, and purposes of mass media so 
as to be able to appraise their place in modern American society ; 


Kenneth P. Adler is secretary of the Committee on Communication, University of Chicago. 
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(b) to examine the content and influence of communication by mass 
media insofar as these are relevant to the educational activities of 
teachers, parents, and public opinion leaders; (c) to theorize on 
broad philosophical and educational grounds about the influence of 
the mass media and to present the specific research data on such in- 
fluence; (d) to offer suggestions to parents and teachers on how to 
use the mass media fruitfully, with special emphasis on how to de- 
velop a discriminating taste,” and “(d) to discuss the obligations 
of the citizen in relation to the mass media.” 

Of the three sections into which the book is divided only the last 
and smallest concerns itself specifically with the relation of the 
mass media to education for responsible citizenship. Section I, sub- 
titled “What Are the Mass Media for,” concentrates on their social 
functions and discusses the various factors which influence their 
content. Section II considers “How Mass Communication Works” 
and contains valuable reformulations of communication theory by 
Schramm and Fearing. 

Dale states that this book is prepared “with teachers, parents, 
supervisors, principals, and superintendents in mind.” But the 
thesis of this work, that “the mass media make a real difference in 
the way we all live” and that their performance involves “the fate 
of the individual personality and the future of self-government” 
makes its appeal to a much wider audience. What is the likely effect 
on general behavior patterns of mass media emphasis on sensation, 
drama, and emotion? Will the new mass media develop a richer un- 
derstanding of reality and a greater willingness and ability to face 
it, or will they tend to make us retreat more and more to a world 
of fantasy? Are people being molded by the small number of per- 
sons who direct the mass media, or do the mass media merely re- 
flect public needs and public tastes? To what extent do the mass 
media now serve the public good? How can citizens, how can teach- 
ers enlarge the public service content of mass communications? 
These questions and many more are raised in this volume—ques- 
tions of concern to political scientists, to social psychologists, and 
to professional personnel in the mass media industry as well as to 
educators. 

No reader will find all, or perhaps any, of these questions 
answered to his complete satisfaction. The authors’ familiarity 
with the literature and experience in this area permits them, how- 
ever, to come up with many tentative answers and useful sugges- 
tions, and to make specific recommendations to help citizens—es- 
pecially those citizens who are educators—enlarge the good which 
mass media can do for society. 


In any cooperative enterprise such as this it is inevitable that 
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the quality of individual contributions varies, that there is some 
overlap between chapters, and that parallel chapters intended to 
cover different parts of the same problem differ in scope and ap- 
proach. Thus not all of the authors agree on the social functions 
and responsibilities of the mass media or, for that matter, in their 
use of such terms as “functions,” “needs,” “effects.”” However, this 
lack of agreement on classification and terminology primarily 
mirrors the developmental status of communication research. 

The book both begins and ends with a consideration of the role 
of mass communication in modern society. Both Fred S. Siebert 
and Robert J. Blakely discuss the relationship of the mass media 
to other social institutions—especially to the state and to the 
schools. Siebert emphasizes the role mass media are expected to per- 
form in different forms of society, while Blakely focuses on the 
larger issues created by the impact of applied science on human in- 
stitutions. 

Siebert postulates four theories of the functions of mass media 
—authoritarian, libertarian, communist, and “social responsibility.” 
His distinction between authoritarian and communist concepts 
seems based more on variations in ownership of the mass media 
than on distinguishable differences in the functions the media are 
expected to perform. Similarly, those who talk of social responsi- 
bility for providing fair, accurate, and comprehensive coverage of 
public affairs often seek only to restore the competitive conditions 
in the “market place of ideas” envisaged by the libertarians. 

The service functions of the mass media are described by Sie- 
bert as informational, entertainment, and sales. If the author in- 
tended to encompass in this fashion all of the functions performed 
by the media—for communicator, for communicatee, for the social 
and political order, and for the economic system—his description 
appears inadequate. His ensuing discussion of advertising betrays 
a surprising faith in its ability to sell ideas “when used with re- 
straint and a consideration for truth and accuracy.” 

Finally, in discussing the role of the mass media in citizenship 
education, Siebert implies that the process of education results in 
social cohesion, and that social cohesion necessarily will serve the 
ends of democratic society. He thus ignores the danger to individu- 
alism and self-government which Blakely sees in the increasing 
pressures for conformity, pressures which the mass media have 
helped create. 

The remaining three chapters in Part I of this volume con- 
sider in turn the sccial functions of each of the major mass media— 
the press, film, and broadcasting. The best of these is I. Keith Tyler’s 
discussion of ““Freedom of Access to Broadcasting.”’ Unlike Siebert, 
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Tyler notes that the functions of the mass media vary with the in- 
terests and purpcoses of different individuals or groups. He con- 
siders the services performed by radio and television first from the 
point of view of a listener or viewer, then from the standpoint of 
the entrepreneur or businessman, and third in terms of the role 
they perform for the political order. 

Tyler points out that broadcasting plays a larger part in the 
lives of Americans than the other mass media, both because of its 
almost universal availability in every American home and because 
it provides at little expense a wider range of entertainment. He 
provides an excellent survey of the development of American radio, 
with special emphasis on the conditions which resulted in increased 
governmental regulation. Summarizing this development, Tyler 
writes: “The concept of libertarian theory as meaning protection 
of a medium from the tyranny of government has developed into a 
concern for protecting listeners and viewers in their right of ac- 
cess to all important points of view, with a government agency 
made responsible by Congress for insuring that stations thus oper- 
ate in the public interest.” 

In “The Social Functions of the Press,’ Theodore Peterson 
describes six services provided by this medium. Because Peterson 
uses the terms “social function,” “social responsibility” and “serv- 
ices”’ interchangeably, because he does not make clear which social 
unit is served by which function, and because his material lacks 
organization his discussion contributes less than it otherwise would. 
He sees the commercial basis of the press and the inevitable con- 
centration of press ownership as the two major obstacles to im- 
proving its social services. His chapter includes a useful, albeit 
somewhat outdated, summary of data on economic concentration in 
the publishing business. 

Chapter four is devoted to a highly readable, fact-filled and in- 
telligent discussion of the motion picture industry by Robert W. 
Wagner. In under 25 pages Wagner describes the distinguishing 
characteristics of film as a mass medium; reviews the history of the 
motion picture industry ; summarizes briefly the study of film con- 
tent; and considers the financial, legal, moral, and artistic obstacles 
to maturity in film presentations. The history of film censorship, 
both government-imposed and self-inflicted, is fully discussed. Con- 
cluding that we need a more mature society if we want more mature 
motion pictures, Wagner makes several concrete suggestions for 
influencing film content in desirable directions. 

Part II, “How Mass Communications Work,” is introduced by 
Wilbur Schramm’s excellent interpretation of “Procedures and 
Effects of Mass Communications.” Borrowing concepts from Mead- 
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ian social psychology, Lasswellian functional analysis, and the 
more recent formulations of information theory, Schramm comes 
out with a refreshingly clear analysis of the nature of the com- 
munication process and of the conditions which influence its effects. 
His description of the way “commonness” is established in the 
process of communication applies to all forms of communication, 
whether mass, group, or interpersonal. But, as illustrated in helpful 
diagrams, the elements in the process differ. The individual sender 
(encoder) in face-to-face communication becomes, in the case of 
mass communication, a communication organization or an insti- 
tutionalized person. Direct feedback from receiver (decoder) to 
sender is decreased, and so on. These differences between inter- 
personal and mass communication which restrict the content and 
limit the effects of the latter are explained in some detail. A dis- 
tinction is made between the long-range influence of mass media on 
society and the much less predictable specific effect of a single 
message on a given individual. 

Schramm describes four factors which influence response to a 
communication. The communicator can control message content, 
but what the audience does with the message depends also on the 
personality of the recipient, on the group influences which affect 
him, and on the situation in which the message is received. Only in 
a totalitarian society can the communicator control situation and 
group environment, and thus attack the final bastion of personality. 

Swanson, using the same theoretical framework, applies 
Schramm’s general analysis of the communication process to the 
printed media. Stressing the constant selection which takes place 
in the chain of communication by print, he ably summarizes our 
present knowledge of who is likely to read what in newspapers and 
magazines. Swanson notes an increase in editorial attempts to im- 
prove audience feedback and ends by offering several, all-too- 
general suggestions on the teacher’s task in stimulating and in- 
creasing demand for quality in the performance of the media. 

In a similar evaluation of content and effects of broadcasting, 
Dallas W. Smythe compares trends in commercial radio and tele- 
vision with the content of noncommercial stations. The “effects” 
of broadcasting with which Smythe is concerned are primarily 
three: the amount of time people spend in exposing themselves to 
radio and television, the ability of broadcast commercials to in- 
crease the sale of particular goods and services, and the effects of 
crime programs on children. 

Smythe states that “the effects of the several media in a given 
situation apparently depend on the nature of the material pre- 
sented.” This “one-way” or “transmission-belt” theory of com- 
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munication, which assumes a causal relationship between the con- 
tent of the communication and its effect, is rejected by Franklin 
Fearing. In his chapter on the “Social Impact of the Mass Media 
of Communication,” Fearing develops a “two-way” theory which 
holds that “The outcomes (effects) of exposure to a particular con- 
tent” depend on “the content itself, the need-value system of the 
interpreter, and the characteristics of the total situation as per- 
ceived by the interpreter.” Although Fearing approaches communi- 
cation from the standpoint of perception theory, while Schramm 
uses the somewhat less cumbersome concepts and terminology of 
information theory, the two contributors seem basically agreed on 
the nature of the communication process. They see eye to eye on the 
factors which influence the effects of communication, but split them 
into a different number of categories and give them different 
names. Thus Schramm’s “personality state of the receiver” becomes 
in Fearing the “‘need-motivational-value-belief system of the inter- 
preter,” and Schramm’s “group relationships and standards” are 
subsumed under Fearing’s “situational factors.” In fact, Fearing’s 
“situation” includes so many things—‘“not only the immediate 
physical situation in which the communication occurs, but also the 
totality of related events at the time the communication occurs, the 
group affiliation of the interpreter, the climate of opinion, the na- 
ture of the communication medium, its credibility and potentialities 
as perceived by the interpreter, and the characteristics of particular 
communicators as perceived by the interpreter”—so many things 
that the term seems unlikely to prove operationally useful. 

Fearing’s analysis of the social effects of mass communication 
provides an excellent review of our current state of knowledge on 
this subject. His concluding generalizations, however, insofar as 
they say anything at all, are mere restatements of his basic theoreti- 
cal proposition and its logical corollaries. 

The last section of the yearbook is addressed specifically to 
educators. Per G. Stensland and Edgar Dale, writing respectively 
on newspapers and on motion pictures, discuss how the mass media 
can be used as tools in the education of citizens for a democratic 
society. Dale’s clear and detailed proposals for teaching motion pic- 
ture discrimination will be helpful to all concerned with creating a 
demand for better mass media products. Stensland’s discussion, 
on the other hand, is somewhat labored, and some of his advice 
vague and pontifical. The chapter is, nonetheless, worth reading 
for the several practical ideas it offers for teaching more critical 
newspaper reading. Stensland may be asking too much of demo- 
cratic education when he expects it “to make the reader willing to 
select matter which might change (his) attitudes and convictions.” 
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Blakely’s concluding chapter has already been mentioned. The 
few additional words which can be devoted to it here can hardly do 
it justice. Writing with courage and conviction, Blakely views the 
problems of mass communication in the context of our era’s major 
struggle: the contest between individualism and self-government 
on the one hand, state-imposed conformity and totalitarianism on 
the other. Drawing liberally upon the preceding chapters, he gives 
new meaning to the problems they consider, a greater urgency to 
their appeals, and a sense of importance to their suggestions. 

Blakely’s theme is simple: In a society fragmented and de- 
personalized under the impact of applied science the role of the 
mass media takes on a special significance. For, to the extent that 
scientific advances permit more and more control over both physical 
and human environment, the mass media can be used to shape the 
individual personality. Totalitarian societies, with their ability to 
structure both the physical situation and the group environment of 
the individual, already are using the mass media in this fashion. 
Modern free societies are doomed if they cannot create for their 
many now isolated individuals a social environment which will 
provide the social satisfactions formerly experienced in the in- 
formal small community, and do so in ways that serve the goals of 
individual freedom and social responsibility. Because the mass 
media can be used to interpret general significance to specialized 
groups, as well as to interpret specialized groups to the community, 
they are indispensable tools in accomplishing this objective. 

But the mass media, Blakely warns, will deal with vital, and 
therefore controversial, issues only if citizens support them in their 
efforts. Citizen concern for civil liberties, already threatened and 
restricted in free societies, is paramount. Here education must help, 
adult education. “It is escapist to count primarily on formal educa- 
tion to solve our problems,” writes Blakely. “The issues of the 
present will not wait; moreover, the total environment is far more 
influential in the education of the immature than the segment of 
time and experience which is known as formal schooling.” And so 
he ends his ringing challenge to all citizens who take their responsi- 
bilities seriously by offering, for each of the major media, specific 
suggestions for voluntary activities designed to improve mass media 
performance in the interest of free society. 

Blakely’s and Schramm’s chapters alone would make this book 
worth reading. The wealth of other good material and thoughtful 
discussion it contains make Mass Media and Education a must for 
all who seek a fuller understanding of the way in which mass media 
function in contemporary society, for all who want to help the media 
in serving the interests of individual freedom and self-government. 
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MOTION PICTURES 


SLATTERY, SISTER M. JAMESETTA. An Appraisal of the Effec- 
tiveness of Selected Instructional Sound Motion Pictures and Silent 
Filmstrips tn Elementary School Instruction. Washington, D. C.: 
The Catholic University of America Press, 1953. 67 p. 


Purpose: To test the effectiveness and to compare the results of using in- 
structional sound motion pictures and instructional silent filmstrips in informa- 
tional and conceptual learning of fifth-grade social studies. 

Procedure: The experimental population of 422 fifth-grade pupils from 
nine elementary schools of Rochester, New York, was set up in six divisions 
according to a rotation design. These divisions were equated on the basis of 
IQ, Mental Age, and Initial Test Scores, and each division contained two 
groups in which the rotation process and the variable cooperated. The rotation 
involved four sound motion pictures and four silent filmstrips, and the variable 
consisted of participation or nonparticipation in the use of the filmstrips. Par- 
ticipation consisted of reading the verbal material aloud and answering ques- 
tions contained in the script. 

Results: (a) Both sound motion pictures and filmstrips contributed to 
increased learning of fifth-grade social studies. (b) Sound and motion did not 
seem essential to maximum learning of fifth-grade social studies since film- 
strips produced significantly higher mean gains than did motion pictures. (c) 
Pupils of all intelligence levels learn from filmstrips and sound motion pictures, 
with those of higher intelligence achieving correspondingly higher scores than 
those in lower intelligence levels. (d) Filmstrips with participation produced 
slightly higher nonsignificant mean gains than did filmstrips without par- 
ticipation. (e) Sound motion picture appeal, which is evident from the fact 
that only 24 pupils preferred silent filmstrips, is not, according to the recorded 
results, justification for use—John Molstad. 


MAINWARING, MARY LOUISE. Robert Flaherty’s Films and 
Their Critics. Doctor’s thesis, Bloomington, Indiana: School of 
Education, Indiana University. 219 p. (Typewritten) 

Purposes: (a) To examine and to prepare detailed descriptions of all of 


Robert Flaherty’s films; (b) to survey and to summarize the criticism of his 
films that was published in the United States and in Europe during his lifetime, 
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and (c) to investigate some of the relationships between the films and their 
critics. 

Procedure: Primary sources contained in the Flaherty Collection and in 
the Museum of Modern Art Film Library in New York together with library 
copies of selected newspapers and periodicals published between 1922 and 1951 
provided the basic research information for the study. 

Method of presentation: Considering each of Flaherty’s films in chrono- 
logical order, the author included information on the circumstances of pro- 
duction, a synopsis, a survey of the critical reactions, and the author’s com- 
ments on the films and the criticism. Special attention was given to his four 
full-length features, Nanook of the North, Moana, Louisiana Story, and Man 
of Aran.—John Molstad. 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 


RUGG, KENNETH C, An Analytical Study of the Position of the 
City School System Audio-Visual Director. Bloomington, Indiana: 
Doctor’s thesis, School of Education, Indiana University, 393 p. 
(Typewritten) 


Purpose: To make an analytical study of the position of the full-time city 
school system audio-visual director in order to (a) reveal the professional 
characteristics of the position, (b) determine his relationship to the personnel 
of the city school system, (c) identify his duties, and (d) discover the emerg- 
ing duty patterns of his position. 

Procedure: A post card inquiry was sent to all (499) city school system 
superintendents in cities of 10,000 or more population located in the North 
Central Association geographical area. This inquiry revealed that 66 city 
school systems had full-time audio-visual directors. Sixty of these audio-visual 
directors provided data for the study by completing the Audio-Visual Director 
Information Form prepared by the author. 

Conclusions and recommendations: The author presents 42 findings and 
conclusions and 21 recommendations regarding position characteristics, duty 
patterns, clerical assistance, salary ranges, academic and experience back- 
grounds, professional memberships, organizational structures, indications of 
needed training, and the like, as revealed by an analytical study of question- 
naire results.—John Molstad. 
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